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Detachable 
Rowboat Motor 





a motor of $70.00 standard for 


away 100 per cent. efficient. 
sible to start the motor with one-tenth turn of flywheel. 


$50.00 Completely Equipped 


with batteries and coil or for $59.00 with the Reversible Built-in Magneto. 

By adding the Reversible Built-In Magneto we have made the Speed- 
It does away with batteries and makes it pos- 
Magneto is com- 


pletely protected and will run even if submerged. 


The Speedaway was designed by distinguished motor experts whose skill and experi- 
In appearance, construction and operation it is a beautiful piece of 
It weighs 50 Ibs., and can be 
has a 2-horsepower, 2-cycle water-cooled gasoline 
engine—ignition by batteries or Built-in Reversible Magneto which is absolutely protec- 
Underwater exhaust makes it silent and self-locking tiller leaves 
Built and guaranteed by 


ence it embodies. 
mechanism. 


attached to a boat in one minute. It 


ted’ in the flywheel. 
Detailed specifications on request. 


the hands free. 


We could not improve it at double the cost. 


eedaway ! Some class 


It has sold for this price 


to me, boys— 


and it didn’t cost me a cent” 


“Any of you Scouts can earn a Speedaway—just send in the 
coupon and find out how easy it is. 
“It’s the neatest little speed artist in the world, and I was 
the proudest Scout in town when I launched my boat with it. 
Scooted out from shore at motor-boat speed—1io miles an hour.” 


_. The Speedaway is built to sell for $70.00. 2 i 
right along, but by increasing our manufacturing facilities we shall triple our 
sales, and without any change in design, materials or construction we can ship 






THE SPEEDAWAY BOAT MOTOR COMPANY, Freeport, Illinois 


\ 
350 | Sreepaway Boat Moror Co., 159 Chicago St., Freeport, Il. $59 
| 


Gentlemen :—Please tell me how I can get a Speedaway Boat Motor free. 
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PLAY 


the game with us—a dandy 
Bat for One Subscription to 
BOYS’ LIFE! 


A “Reach Professional,” spotted, made of 
extra quality white ash, burnt finish—full 
size. Just the Bat for the boy 
who is after the 400 average. Sent 
prepaid for One Yearly Subscrip- 
tion to Boys’ Life at One Dollar. 

Price, 60c. 


“Reach” Catcher’s Mit, made on 
the new Reach combination Base- 
men’s and Fielders’ model. Made 
with one-piece face which enables 
the player to catch the ball with a 
greater degree of accuracy, as a 
pocket is more readily formed in a 
mit of this kind. Just the mit for 
the “regular” catcher. Sent pre- 


paid for One Yearly Subscription 
to Boys’ Life at One’ Dollar. Price, 


Suc, 











BALL 


given with One Subscription 
to BOYS’ LIFE. 


Reach Scholastic League Baseball. An excel- 
lent ball for young men. Regulation size and 

















weight. Horsehide cover, made of woolyarn, 
rubber center. Sent prepaid for One Yearly 
Subscription 

to BOYS’ 


LIFE 
Dollar. 
Price, 50c. 
Reach Catch- 
er’s Mask. 
Young men’s 
size, heav 
wire and well 
padded. Made 
of heavy steel 
wire, finished 
in best man- 
ner. A fine 
mask for ama- 
teur players. 
Covered by 


at One 


















Reach guarantee. Sent pre- 
paid for One Yearly Sub- 
scription to Boys’ Life at 
One Dollar. Price, 50c. 
Reach Fielders’ Glove. 
Made of pearl colored 









lesther, oe 

pa ed, 
leather — 
lining, eep 
pocket, and web 
thumb. An ex- 
cellent glove. 
Sent prepaid 
for One Yearly 
Subscription to 
Boys’ Life at 
One Dollar. 















Price, 50c. 


BOYS! 


make up a Nine—get the 
‘“burich’’ together. 


Earn your suits and entire baseball 
equipment getting subscriptions for 
Boys’ Lire. Pleasant, easy work. 


The parents of every young man in 
your community will be glad to sub- 
scribe if you tell them of the special 
features contained in this splendid maga- 
zine each month. See the big announce- 
ment in this issue of the new serial 
story, “Scouting With Daniel Boone,” by 
Dr. E. T. Tomlinson. Every young man 
will want to participate in the $300 in 
cash prizes offered. 


This is only one of the big features 
of the year. Monthly prizes, such as 
bicycles, cameras, Boy Scout supplies, 
etc., given for our puzzle pictures. Lib- 
eral cash commissions and premiums 
offered. 


Write for information how to get an 
entire Baseball Club Outfit consisting of 
ten suits, ball, mask, glove, and mit. 
Send card to-day. Sales Division, 


BOYS’ 
LIFE 


The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 















































What Men the World Knows 
Say about “Boys’ Life” 













































JuventLe Court, Denver, Cot. 
Editor, Boys’ Lirz, New York: 

Dear Sir: Truly, I was surprised to find what a splendid magazine you were 
getting out. I do not see how you do it. It is chock full of just the kind of matter 
that will appeal to a normal boy—that will arouse his interest and stimuate his am- 
bition. I wish every boy in America were on the subscription list. 

Sincerely yours, . 
(Signed) Ben B. Linpsey. 

















JUDGE LINDSEY 

The United States Forester.— EDITORIAL R Governor.— Boys’ is 
You are to be congratulated up- Thee SatunDAY EvEMiNe Poor edited with — "Judgment 
on your official magazine, Boys’ The Curtis Publishing Company and good taste, is me cbye hi- 
Life. Anyone who ee oe George Horace Lorimer Editor So nbte‘apioatd ol undo oubtediy 
heart of a boy does not have DELPHIA 
to look long at the contents of April 6, 1914 dissemination of 
this magazine to see that it is ence among the boys of Amer- 
assured of a hearty welcome ica.— Ado: Gov- 
wherever boys are to be found ernor of innesota. 
ap ao | 
s not merely the fac s 4 j 
popular—though that ig, uct o'ae  e me 
course, a necessary foundation 
of usefulness—but the fact that There is = young ada, aged 11, ib The y young. bo for" th and 
Hd Ee 7 & oe: ay house who is quch better equiped te criticize aD requires certain ement 


pages req 
should have, - r- : of adventure, of ‘txcitement, This 
building = % cnereee- Boys’ Life than I am- That he has asked me to appetite should be met in a le- 
importance of the Boy Scout ebskinn’ ait des siinidn onaeai atin wil mate way, and your ge ge 
movement beyond the _ possi- subscribe for the aagusine is p y tion seems to be covering, in 
bility of overestimate. A good 2 a shits sai aia. thorough and in a conscientious 
organ, widely read, is essential cageeat:on' it Shas te. aoepaeney: y manner, this important line of 


a work on behalf of the bo of 
nll +e oe the full possibils. ly enter @ year’s subscription for Graeme Lorimer, America associated in that splen- 
hope that Boys’ Life may be 6 did movement, the Boy Scouts 
able to reach all boys of cout Church Road, Wyncote, Pennsylvania, and send mae & of America. udol: 


en- 
burg, mayor of Philadelphia. 


Yours very truly, 
4 Y¥. M. C. A. Leader.—Con- 
ORI Sk gratulations on the way t 
Eee. are going. I can tell you are hit- 
ting the pace by the way my 
small boy appreciates your paper. 


age—H. 8. Graves, United 
States Forester. 










A United States Senator.—lI 
want to say a word of appre- 
ciation of Boys’ Life. It is a 
good publication and back of it 
lies one of the greatest organi- 











zations of tie or any other Editor, Asso- 
age.—Moses Clapp, United ciation Men, p uc A, New 
States Seeeter “for nnesota. o York City. 








Mount Kisco, N. Y., April 1, 1914. 
To the Boy Scouts of America, New York: 

Gentlemen: I congratulate you on Boys’ Lirg, on its contents, make up, and 
on the good it is sure to accomplish in keeping different troops in touch with the 
work of other troops. It should be a clearing house in which Scout Masters swap 
experiences; and from each other borrow ideas for all kinds of out-of-door sports, 
games and contests. It deserves every success. 


I am, Yours, &c., 
(Signed) RicHarp Harpine Davis. 





























A ee Magazine Beggar oar _ a RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
ratulate ou. upon the success whic 
ear Life has saaeeh I know it is A GOVERNOR’S WISH A Governor.—I desire to compliment 
readable because I have some small the publishers on the attactive make-up r 
nephews who say so, and it has every ap- Bismarck, N, D. of the publication and the instructive 
ecm Ber yes ha Ss iemie bebe The Editor, Boys’ Lire, New and interesting character of its contents. 
sense lo : 
the friendly and financial support of My , = Sir—I have before A magasine sing —_ rigs Sse 
everybody who is interested in helping me. ‘the April number of interest in outdoor living an e Boy 
the American boy to become virile, ac- Boys’ Lire. It is fine and I Scout movement as a National institu- 
tive, intelligent and high spirited.—Law- ag he a ee tion deserves the highest commendation 
rence F. Abbott, President, The Outlook in the United States which any public official can extend.—~ 
perpen Sincerely, George W. P. Hunt, Governor of Arizona. 

(Signed) L. B. Hanna, 
Subscription Price, $1 a year Governor. Address: pn 4 Life,” The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
Liberal Commissions and Premiums 00 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Editor Boys’ LIFE: 


magazine very interesting. 


Boys Wrote 


HE CHANGED HIS MIND. 


9 Olds Place, Hartford, Conn., April 2, 1914. 


| HAD never read a Boys’ LIFE magazine until last September, but since then I have 
read them all, and I intend to read them in the future. 


I find the stories in the 


While reading one of the stories the other day a friend of mine came along and 


asked me what I was reading “those kids’ stories” for. 


and he was soon as interested in them as I had been. 


(Signed) 


From an Indiana Boy.—! have been getting BOYS’ LIFE every 
month. I certainly think it is a fine magazine for boys, because it keeps 
them in touch with what other boys are doing, and there are certainly 


some fine stories in it—Emerson Evans, Covington, Ind. 


Even Better.—! have been reading the BOYS’ LIFE for the past 
year, end I am pleased to say that I find it equal or even better 
boys’ magazines.—J. A. Thomas, Alva, Okla. 


All in His Troop Take It.—All the boys in our Treop take 
BOYS’ LIFE and read every article in it when they get it. We can't 
hardly wait until the postmaster hands us our papers.—Wayne Steeves, 
New Market, Ia. ait 


All Think It Fine.—I am very much interested in BOYS’ LIFE. 
I think it is a fine magazine for boys. Several members of our Troop 
get it and think it is fine—Walter L. Schneider, Elizabeth, N. J. 


“The Best Paper for Boys’”.—As I am Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the Oakville Boy Scouts and have been a Scout for more than 
a year and have read your paper, I think it is the best paper for boys 
to read that there is—Floyd S. Allen, Oakville, Conn. 


Thanks from a Troop.—! wish to thank you in behalf of Olivet 
Troop for the pleasure we derived from reading your magazine, BOYS’ 
LIFE. It is surely a great success—Verne W. Brenner, Secretary, 
Olivet Troop, St. Paul, Minn. 





A Western Boy’s Comparison.—I know a good magazine when 
I see it, being a great reader of the American Boy and the Boys’ Maga- 
zine, but neither of them comes up to BOYS’ LIFE in their adventures. 
—John E. Tumelty, San Francisco, Cal. 


Going After It.—My father received a copy of your magazine 
and gave it to me and I enjoyed reading it so much that | want to earn 
my ee W. Hook, 305 East Morehead Street, Char- 
olte, IN. 


Wants It Always.—I feel now as though, even when I am a man, 
I shall want BOYS’ LIFE in my home, as I hope to be connected in 
some way with the Boy Scouts——Atherion C. Smith, East Boston, Mass. 


Arouses Anticipation.—I greatly enjoy reading the BOYS’ LIFE 
and always look forward to the new numbers with pleasure. Think your 
athletic stories are fine—Wyndham Perrin, Ashland, Va. 










BOYS. 


ciate Editors. 


articles and illustrations. 


“Anxious for the Next.”— 
I like to read the BOYS’ LIFE, 
and am always anxious for the next 
copy to come.—Donald Evans, 310 
Mission Street, San Antonio, Tex. 


“I Like It the Best.”—I 
take BOYS’ LIFE and two other 
boys’ papers, but like it the best. 
—Sianley Forbes, Wahpeton, N. D. 


Has Profited Much By It.— 
I consider it one of the best ones 
published for boys. I have profited 
much by it in preparing for my 
Scout work.—Perl Hixson, Carmen, 


OFla. 


“It Certainly Is Great.’”’— 
Say! but the BOYS’ LIFE. is get- 
ting better every month, I think.— 
Russell R. Neilson. 


“Worth More Than ag 
—BOYS’ LIFE is worth more 
than three other boys’ magazines. 
It contains, for me, inspiration and 
help.— Edwin C. Ramage, Jr., 


Swissvale, Pa. 





“A Dandy Magazine.” — | 
think BOYS’ LIFE is a dandy 
magazine. — Wallace Snider, Oak 
Harbor, 


Good Boys’ Stories.—I! en- 
joy BOYS’ LIFE very much, for 
‘it has so many good boys’ stories.— 
a a W. Allen, Hackettstown, 


I let him take the magazine 


ARTHUR WISHART. 


“The Best.’””— 1 think that 
yeur Boy Scouts’ magazine is the 
best magazine I have as yet come 
across. — Frank P. Zahner, St, 
Louis, Mo. 





“A SCOUT SHOULD NOT BE 
WITHOUT IT.” 


Wasnincton, D. C., Apr. 8 
Dear Editor: 

I HAVE just finished 

Boys’ Lire for April. It is 
the most interesting and instruc- 
tive number I have received 
since I began my subscription a 
year ago. It is a magazine a 
Boy Scout should not be with- 
out, if he would keep up with 
Scout activities and in touch 
with other Boy Scouts th 
out the country The fictien 
stories in Boys’ Lrre are always 
interesting and also the stories 
about how to win different Merit 
Badges. These latter will be 
found helpful by any boy who 
is trying for Merit Badges. 

(Signed) Norris Gappsss, 

Eagle Scout. 





PUTS SPIRIT INTO A 
FELLOW. 
PatasKata, Ohio. 

I THINK more of Boys’ Lirz 
+ than I can express. Every 
time it arrives it seems to 
more spirit into a fellow. 
stories are certainly fine. 

(Signed) Ross G. ALEXANDER. 











Thanks.— I take BOYS’ LIFE 
every month and would like to 
congratulate you on the fine maga- 
zine.— Norman E. Douthwaite, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


This is the Ideal Magazine for Boys 


It is published monthly by the Boy Scouts of America, FOR ALL 
Mr. Dan Beard and Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton are the Asso- 
The greatest authors and artists provide the stories, 
Ask your parents to read the statements 
made about BOYS’ LIFE by eminent Americans, on Page 1. 
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Editor Boys’ LIFE: 
AVE examined the Boys’ LIFE magazine for April and would say it is a benefit 

for any Boy Scout to read. As an Eagle Scout I find the April number as 

well as the preceding numbers very entertaining. 


These Letters 


“EVERY SCOUT SHOULD SUBSCRIBE.’ 
Romeo, Mich., April 4, 1914. 


Every Boy Scout should subscribe for 





Boys’ LIFE and your subscription list should be doubled in the near future, as the maga- 
zine is a benefit to Scouts and Scout work. Hoping you success, I am yours truly, 


Couldn’t Get Along With- 
out It.—I like BOYS’ LIFE and 
could not very well get along with- 
out it—Frank Firey, Woodward, 
Okla. 





ITS STORIES ARE THE 
‘BEST EVER.” 
Coaresvititg, Pa., Apr. 2. 
Editor Boys’ Lire: 
eeOM my standpoint of view 
I think that your magazine 
is the best boys’ paper out. Not 
only is it useful to Boy Scouts, 
but also it is very helpful to 
other boys. The stories are the 
“best ever” and the photographs 
are fine. Describing a Merit 
Badge is one of your best plans. 
That is one of the greatest helps 
to the Scout who wants to win 
his “Eagle.” The Boy Scouts 
are extremely lucky to have so 
fine a magazine. Hoping success 
will favor you in every way. 
(Signed) Watter Ecktunp, 
Eagle Scout. 





GIVES NEW VIGOR. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
oys’ Lire js getting better 
every month. It is a 
beauty. This month’s issue con- 
tains very good stories. They 
put new vigor and more deter- 
mination to do what is right. I 
couldn’t do without it, if I 
tried. (Signed) 
Lawrence T, Racono. 














“The Stories in It Are 
Fine.’’—I wish to state that I am 
very fond of reading the magazine 
and the stories in it are fine.—Vin- 
tent Axford, Brewster, N. Y. 


Let a boy friend see this copy of Boys’ Life 


Call his attention to these letters and to the Prize offer on Page 
32. Tell him how you enjoy the magazine. Get him, or his 
The price is $1 a year. Liberal 
See Second Cover Page. 


parents, to subscribe right away. 
commissions and premiums given. 





(Signed) 


Not a Scout, But Enjoys It. 
—I am a reader of the BOYS’ 
LIFE, although I am not a Scout, 
and enjoy your paper very much.— 


Henry Friz, Waukesha, Wis. 


“A Great Magazine.” — |! 
think you publish a great magazine. 
—Harold Laughlin, Reading, Mich. 


“The Best Ever.” — This 
month's BOYS’ LIFE is the best 
ever. Wait till the fellows see it. 
1 bet they will take it for a year. 
Bradford McGowan, Ashland, Me. 


An Ohio Scout’s Estimate. 
—Am sincere in saying that 
BOYS’ LIFE is one of the finest 
boys’ magazines | have ever read.— 


Guy E. Booth, Cleveland, O. 


“The Best Boys’ Maga- 
zine.”—BOYS’ LIFE is the best 
boys’ magazine printed—Leo Zan- 
ezeck, Washington, D. C. 


A Word from Wisconsin. 
—I must say that the BOYS’ 
LIFE is the simplest and the clean- 
est magazine for boys I have ever 
read.—W alter C. Canty, Morgan 
Park, Ill. 


His Whole Family Reads 
It.—I like this magazine very well. 
My whole family read it as well 
as 1—Archie B. Thomas, Rice 
Lake, Wis. 


DWIGHT SEAMAN. 


The Only Incorrect Thing About +It.—I am a leader of. the 
Black Bear Patrol of Troop No. |, Luray, Va. 1 saw your incorrect 
picture in one copy of BOYS’ LIFE. That is the only incorrect thing 
about BOYS’ LIFE.—Louis Brubaker, Luray, Va. 


“A Genuine Boys’ Paper.””—I can scarcely wait until the BOYS’ 
LIFE numbers of the coming year are here. e stories are all good 
and | think that, all together, BOYS’ LIFE is a genuine boys’ paper. 
—Paul L. Koenig, Hazelton, Pa. 


“More Good Stories Than Any Other.”—The April num- 
ber of BOYS’ LIFE is the best one yet published. This magazine 
contains more good stories than any other magazine that I know of. It 
doesn’t waste its space on trashy stuff, which is what I like about it— 
D. B. Taylor, Deep River, Conn. 


“Just the Right Thing.”——1 have read many copies of BOYS’ 
LIFE and think that it is just the right thing for boys. The stories 


are short and exciting and are written by excellent authors. There are 


many articles which are very useful to boys. 1 have learned many 
"“aings from reading BOYS’ LIFE which I would have not known oth- 


e:vise——John Linamen, Butler, Pa. 


A Time for Both.—The copy of BOYS’ LIFE this month is 
very interesting, and in fact I became so interested in reading it that 
mother called my attention to the time and asked me if it was not time 
to start on my lessons. So, as a Scout should, I explained what I was 
doing, and mother said it was all right to finish my story and start on 
my lessons, which I did——Howard A. Negley, Butler, Pa. 


“An Ideal Magazine.”—I have read BOYS’ LIFE for quite 
some time and find it an ideal magazine for boys, especially Scouts. 
The Scout news is interesting in every way, the information and help- 
ful hints are profitable reading. From cover to cover BOYS’ LIFE is 
just what it ought to be and a great deal more. With best wishes for 
its future success—Walter Kohn, New York City. 


Looks Forward to the Next.—I look forward to the coming of 
my next issue of BOYS’ LIFE as soon as I get it. The stories are 
great, and there are many articles containing valuable information. I have 
found your puzzle a constant source of — and also in one case 


that of profit—Harold Davis, Kenmore, N. Y. 





























































Men Who Work With Scouts Advocate 


“Boys’ Life” for Every Boy 








PRESIDENT LIVINGSTONE 
To the Editor of Boys’ 
Lire: 


I have just read the April 
Boys’ Lire. It excels any 
we have previously pub- 
lished. A very wide range 
of interest is touched upon, 
and the whole must appeai 


Mr. Porter’s Estimate of Its Value to Scouts 


PHILADELPHIA, April 4, 1914. 
To the Editor of Boys’ Lire: 

Dear Sir: 1 have been. greatly interested 
in reading the various issues of Boys’ Lire. 

The articles concerning the requirements and 
the work of the Boy Scouts are of inestimable 
educational value, and if the Boy Scouts 
throughout the country will read these articles 
with even ordinary care, they cannot help but 
obtain a more complete understanding of the 
purposes and value, as well as the teachings 
advanced by the Scout movement, and at the 
same time prepare themselves to become useful 
citizens, 

Articles similar to that contained in the 
April issue by the late “ Mike” Murphy are far 
more potent that sermons as a means of in- 
culcating in the minds of young Americans 
the need for cleanliness and honesty iri habits 
of life as well as in athletics. 

For the story readers there is much of in- 
terest, and although there is missing the “ blood 
and thunder ” element found in stories in 
magazines of a lower standard, yet they do 
not fail to interest, and at the same time tend 





To tne Eaitor of bOYS’ LIFE: 


number of Boys’ Lire ever 
published. As you know, I 


ciate perhaps better than 


















strongly to the boy intel- 
lectually and through his 
desire for outdoor sport and 
healthful recreation. 

It would be very fortu- 
mate if this publication got 
inte the hands of every boy 
in the organization, 

I wish to extend congratu- 
lations on the way the 
Magazine is being conducted. 


Coun H. LivincstTone, 
President. 


Washington, D. C., March 
28, 1914. 








Sign 


America.) 


for boys in America. 

































Helps His Scoutse—<After 
looking over the April num- 
ber of Boys’ Life, I feel that 
it is about time that all the 
Commissioners and Scout 
Masters realized what an im- 
portant factor this admirable 
publication plays in the field 
of Scout activities. In my 
district considerably over one- 
fourth of the enrolled Scouts 
are subscribers to Boys’ Life, 
and I feel that this interest 
in the official publication is 
responsible in a large meas- 
ure for the active work that 
our Scouts are doing.—J. van 
Beuren Mitchell, Scout Com- 
missioner, Morristown, N. J. 





“On Every Center Table in 
the U. 5.”—Boys’ Life is fine. 
We must work to place it on 
every center table in the 





United States. In April Boys’ 
Gife put out the cleanest, best 
edited boys’ paper in the 
mother tongue. Forward 
march!—Peder Jensen, Sea 
Scout Commissioner, Puyal- 
lup, Wash. 





Which Scouts “Stick?’—I 
hope to increase the number 
of subscribers in my Troop as 
I find the boys who are inter- 
ested enough to subscribe to 
your paper are the ones who 
stick and who are soon First 
Class Scouts with a string of 
merit badges.—D. 8. Stophlet, 
Scout Master, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

“& Pleasure and an Obliga- 
tion.”—-I realize how much 
effort you are putting into 
Boys’ Life and am backing it 





Subscription Price, $1 a year 


to emphasize the ideals sought by the sup- 
porters of the Boy Scout movement. 
Yours oy by 


( 
(Director of Public Safety, City of Philadel- 
phia, and Commissioner of the Boy Scouts of 





I have examined Boys’ Lire very carefully 
since the first number was published. 
sider this magazine as published to-day the 
cleanest and most comprehensive publication 


articles which are published indicate keen in- 
sight upon the part of the management of this 
magazine so far as boys are concerned. 

. Martin, Scout Commissioner. 
Washington, D. ce April 9, 1914. 


ed) Geo. D. Porter. 


I con- 


The nature of the 





what an enormous improve- 


published, and the best part 


paign with the hope of hav- 





COMMISSIONER FORBUSH ~ 


The April number is 
without exception the finest 


have been in a position to 
watch Boys’ Lire since its 
very birth, and can appre- 
most men in Scout work 
ment has been made. : 

I think that Boys’ Lire is 
a better all around boys’ 
magazine than any other 


of it is that improvements 
are being made all the time. 
I expect to start a cam- 


ing every Scout in Worces- 
ter a subscriber to the 
magazine. 
A. R. ForsusH, 
Scout Commissioner. 
Worcester,Mass.,April 2,1914 








up by every possible effort. I 
feel it incumbent on us to do 
our part for the success of 
the paper—everything possi- 
ble in our line is a pleasure as 
well as an obligation.—FPrank 
F. Gray, Scout Commissioner, 
Montclair, N.° J. 





“Indispensable in My Scout 
Work.”—I have been a sub- 
scriber to your magazine for 
nearly two years and have 
found it indispensable in my 
Scout work.—W. C. Breyfogle, 
Treasurer Scout Council, West 
Pullman, #11. 





“Increasing in Excellence.” 
—Boys’ Life is increasing in 
excellence with every issue. 
Its stories are full of the life 
of real boys and their doings. 
in every way possible I shall 


try to increase its circulation 
in Utica and vicinity.—Mer- 
ritt M. Harris, Scout Commis- 
sioner, Utica, N. Y. 


“A Great Service to Officials 
and Scouts.”—I wish to con- 
gratulate you on the splendid 
improvement which is shown 
in the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
Boys’ Life. You are certainly 
doing @ great service to our 
Scout officials, Scouts and 
boys of America, in providing 
such excellent material for 
theiy reading. I shall be 
pleased to render you what- 
ever assistance I can in sup- 
plying matter or securing 
subscriptions to the magazine, 
which I think is the “best 
yet.”—Stephen 8S. Aplin, 
Zounty Scout Executive, Dela- 
ware and Montgomery Coun- 
ties, Pennsylvania. 
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Three Surprises 


HE VERY BIGGEST things that could happen 
T to a boys’ magazine have happened to BOYS; 
LIFE—and all this month! 

First: Mr. Dan Beard and Mr. Ernest Thompson 
Seton have become our Associate Editors. 

Seconp: BOYS’ LIFE has arranged to give its 
readers its greatest Scout serial story, entitled “‘ Scouting 
with Daniel Boone,” by Everett T. Tomlinson, author 
of some twenty famous boys’ books. 

TuHirp: BOYS’ LIFE has arranged to give $300 
in cash to. boys for the best essays written by them about 
Daniel Boone, as he is described in Mr. Tomlinson’s story 
in this magazine. 

This is the magazine for boys that has the greatest men 
in America back of it—and the highest purpose, which is 
The letters from boys, printed 
on pages 2 and 3, say whether it is doing this. 

Next month we will go right on ahead. 

We will print the first instalment of the ‘ Scouting 
with Daniel Boone” serial, also the details about the 
57 cash prizes to be given. (See page 32 of this issue.) 

We will have also a remarkable tale about something 
terrible that is done right here in America which 
savages ever dreamed of doing.”’ It will surprise you. 
Don’t miss it. A famous man has written it for us. 

Then ‘“‘Stalking!”” That’s a fascinating game for 
Scouts, by which they win Merit Badges. All about it, 
and how to win the badge, will be told in the June num- 
ber by a noted naturalist and explorer. There'll be some 
cracking good pictures, too. 

And a book-full of other intensely interesting stories and 
splendid illustrations—and a cover picture of a fishing 
Scout (in colors) that-you will want to hang in your room. 


As with our previous contests, the letters in answer to 
the picture published in April are coming in by hundreds 
and hundreds. There is still time for you to send in your 
list as the closing date is May 10 

See the Chief Scout’s animal puzzle on page 24 of this 
issue. Can you get it? Then remember, the greatest 
serial story and the greatest of all the great contests in 
BOYS’ LIFE will begin in the June number. Tell other 
boys about it. Send in their subscriptions and get some of 
the ‘baseball things mentioned on the second cover page. 




















MR. BEARD. 


| T is with pleasure and pride that the Editorial Board 
of the National Council of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica announces that Mr. Daniel Carter Beard and Mr. 
Ernest Thompson Seton have become the Associate 
Editors of Boys’ Lire, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine. 

It would be superfluous to tell here of the lives and 
works of Mr. Beard and Mr. Seton. Both have gained 
great fame, not only in this country, but abroad, as 
authors, artists and lecturers. They have spent most 
of their lives among boys and in work for them. 

Each is well-rounded in his interests and sympa- 
thies, yet each has had his specialty. Mr. Beard’s is 
Handicraft; Mr. Seton’s is Nature. 

Both have understood the necessity of interesting 
boys in subjects that are worth while. 

Mr. Beard, in his many books and in innumera- 
ble magazine articles, has brought pleasure and profit 
to countless thousands of boys by telling them “ what 
to do” and just how to do it. To add to his splendid 
message a patriotic ideal, he organized “ The Boy 
Pioneers—Sons of Daniel Boone.” 

Mr. Seton wrote his greatest books on animals 
in terms all boys can understand. He saw greater 
opportunities for good among boys in an organiza- 
tion that stimulated their imagination, and formed 
“The Woodcraft Indians.” 

Later, both Mr. Seton and Mr. Beard, seeing the 
even greater possibilities for good in the Boy Scout 
movement—itself a development and enlargement of 
the two organizations founded by them—became offi- 
cials and leaders of the Boy Scouts of America. 

Each, because of his picturesque personality, and 
because of what he has actually done, appeals strongly 
to boys—is, indeed, a great boys’ hero. The character 
of each, back of his unusual ability, fits him to be a 
leader of boys. Each, at a personal sacrifice, came 
whole-heartedly into the Boy Scout Movement, his 
desire being larger service for boys. As a result of 
their unselfish work, this cause, and the boys of 
America, have benefited more than we at this time 
can ‘calculate. 

And now, as the Associate Editors of Boys’ 
Lire, the sphere of their good influence is to be fur- 
ther enlarged. This magazine is published by the 
Seout Movement in the interests of every boy in the 


The 
Associate Editors 


OF 


An Announcement by Mr. Frank Presbrey 
on Behalf of the Editorial Board 





MR. SETON. 


land. It is intended to carry accurate information to 
boys, to heighten their ideals,.to quicken their sympa- 
thies, to make them better fitted for successful, happy 
manhood. The means it employs are those deemed 
best and most praticable by men who, having keen in- 
sight into the demands of boyhood, have in addition 
high ideals and motives. 

Heretofore Mr. Seton and Mr. Beard have assisted 
as members of the Editorial Board, and as frequent 
contributors to the magazine. Their future service, 
as Associate Editors, will be a further contribution, 
with no compensation save that satisfaction which 
comes from knowledge of greater joys and benefits 
brought into the lives of boys. Their field of service 
broadens with the broadening field occupied by 
Boys’ Lire. 

In the last six months, Boys’ Lire has been so 
improved as to place it in the very front rank of maga- 
zines for boys. With Mr. Beard and Mr. Seton asso- 
ciated with the staff which has made this really phe- 
nomenal advance, Boys’ Lire will become distin- 
guished among all such magazines. 

Already there is apparent a growing recognition 
throughout America of the value of such a distinctive 
magazine as Boys’ Lire—edited as it is, and for the 
purpose it is. This is manifested by the assistance 
given by famous authors and illustrators. That the re- 
sults of the work are appreciated is indicated by the let- 
ters from eminent Americans, from officials of the Boy 
Scout Movement, and from boys, which are published 
in this issue, and by hundreds of similar letters. 

It is felt that Boys’ Lirr, on the merits it has 
already revealed, should be, as Judge Lindsey, the 
Governor of North Dakota, and others have written, 
in the hands of every boy in the United States. 

There is more reason for feeling so now that the 
two greatest boys’ men in the country have become the 
Associate Editors. 


Witte 





=, 
For the Editorial Board of the Boy Scours or America. 
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“STRIKE!” 


The Other Fellow’s Game 


Tod Keith, in the Box, Has a Harrowing Experience with Rooters 


Author of 


Eten Stamp! Stamp! Stamp! 
Stamp!” 

Well, they had begun it early to- 
day. Always, when Western was playing 
baseball on its home field, the fans in the 
grandstand ground forth that monotonous 
tread, stomping their feet in slow, resound- 
ing, measured beats until the very air 
seemed vibrating. 

Sitting on the bench, Tod Keith winced. 
His head was aching already, and his mind 
persisted in wandering far from the game 
that was being played out there on the dia- 


mond. He wished— 
“Stamp! Stamp! Stamp! Stamp! 
Stamp!” 


The dull thuds, like the beats of some 
gigantic drum, rasped the boy’s raw nerve- 
ends. He hoped Lorrey, who was pitching 
for him, did not mind the muffled reports, 
because if he did and was batted out, Tod 
himself would have to take his place in the 


box. And just at that moment Tod was 
more worried about studies than about 
baseball. 


In February, at the beginning of the 
second semester of Laurel college, he had 
elected to take a new course in personal 
efficiency, taught by a Professor Geelich. 
It was now May, with the final examina- 
tions coming a month later; and Tod Keith 
fully expected to fail. He simply couldn’t 
become interested in efficiency; it seemed 
all theoretical and impracticable. And he 
simply couldn’t become interested in Pro- 
fessor Geelich, either ; the man seemed nar- 
row-minded and too deeply immersed in 
his pet hobby to pay any attention to Tod 
Keith—or, for that matter, to the college 
world in general, 

“Stamp! Stamp! 
Stamp!” 

If the fans would only vary it a little! 


Stamp! Stamp! 


‘*Bapy Elton, Quarterback,” 





By LESLIE W. QUIRK 


“ Taylor, Pinch Hitter,” 


If they would play it as a snare drum 
might! If they would give it a lilting 
rhythm. ‘ But that steady, monotonous, 
dulling thud-thud-thud sapped one’s think- 
ing powers. Tod shifted uneasily upon the 
bench, pressing tense fingers to his throb- 
bing temples 

* Ball four!” called the umpire, waving 
the Western player to first. 

“Stamp! Stamp! Stamp! Stamp! 
Stamp!” droned the calculating tread of 
many feet, louder and more confident now, 
because the Laurel twirler was beginning 
to falter under the strain. 

“Crack!” The next batter had singled 
cleanly, Stung by the booming concus- 
sions, Lorrey had put himself in the hole 
with three and two on his opponent, and 
had then been forced to groove the de- 
ciding ball, only to see it lined viciously 
over his head to center field. 

“Ball!” called the umpire loudly. “ Ball! 
Ball!” And then, as monotonous as the 
stomping itself, again “Ball!” Another 





“The Ghost Ball,” “ 


The Hook Slide,” etc. 


batter had walked. The bases were full, 
with nobody out. 

The next man hit to Lenny, at short, and 
Tod stiffened hopefully. A double play 
seemed certain. But Lenny, also under the 
spell of the hypnotic thunder of grinding 
feet, fumbled. One runner scor 
none was retired. The bases were still full. 

A single brought two more across the 
plate, and left two on the bags. Tod 
waited until Lorrey had passed another 
batter, his third that inning, and then 
motioned wearily for him to come to the 
bench. There was nothing to do now but 
go into the box himself; the captain of the 
nine was Laurel’s only fresh pitcher. 

He walked out upon the diamond, un- 
consciously keeping step to the unending 
“ Stamp! Stamp! Stamp! Stamp! Stamp! 
He threw five practice pitches to Tweedy, 
who was catching, each one of the five to 
the accompaniment of a crashing thud of 
the fans’ feet. Then Bilkson lumbered up 
to the plate, leisurely swinging three bats 
to accustom his muscles to the lightness of 
the single stick he intended to use. He 
grinned expectantly at Tod. 

The new pitcher shook his head savagely, 
as one does to clear a numbed brain after 
a hurt. For a brief span, clear visions 
came to Tod, and while it lasted he pitched 
masterfully, Bilkson fanned ignobly. Main- 
wright, who followed, popped out to 
Stranahan at first. 

The game wore on. Laurel could not 
score; could not get a runner to first, more- 
over, under the retarding drag of the 
stomping fans. It was as if its whole 
team were dazed, or staggered, or hypno- 
tized. When Western was at bat, on the 
contrary, the thudding died out suddenly, 
as a shout sinks first to a whisper and then 
to absolute silence. But Western did not 
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score again, thanks to the grip which Tod 
had upon himself. And so, for the first 
seven innings, the battle raged. 

As he walked from the bench to the 
water bottle after retiring the Western bat- 
ters in the seventh, Tod pressed his hand 
to his forehead. It seemed to him his head 
was splitting. He doubted if he could hold 
out much longer. Queer fancies were rol- 
licking through his brain. His ears told 
him the fans were again pounding the 
boards with their feet, but the sound now 
was different. It was as if the stamp were 
a word: 

“ Quit! Quit! Quit! Quit! Quit!” 

Yes, Tod told himself, they might as well 
quit; his team couldn’t win the game, in the 
face of this unfair handicap, any more than 
he could pass the year-end examination in 
personal efficiency. Why, even the cold, 
reserved, unapproachable Professor Geelich 
couldn’t win it with all his pet theories, 

Tod himself was up at bat. He gripped 
the stick that somebody handed him, and 
walked wearily to the plate. He did not 
expect to get a hit; he had no hope, no 
ambition; his only desire was to.end the 
miserable game and get away from it all. 

Jarrow, the Western pitcher, sang a wide 
curve over the plate. Tod watched it dully, 
noting its bend with dazed surprise. 

“ Strike!” 

Yes, of course! He should have swung 
at that ball. Another whizzed toward the 
rubber, curving inward in old round-house 
style. He knew its kink would carry it 
over the very heart of the plate, but he 
merely stood there stiffly, following it with 
his eyes and making no effort to connect 
with it. 

“Strike two!” 

And then something happened, which 
was due neither to Jarrow’s error nor to 
Keith’s cunning. The third pitch was a 
wide in-curve, starting almost on a line 
with the rubber. As the friction of the air 
began to affect the whirling sphere, it broke 
from its path and edged closer and closer 


to Tod. Fascinated, he watched it, jump- 


ing back at the last second, unable to break 
sooner the hypnotic spell that engulfed him. 
The ball hit his elbow. 

There was a protest, of course; the West- 
ern team would protest any decision that 
went agpinnt them. But -the umpire was 
frm. e motioned the boy to first, and 
turned to the next batter, who was Lenny. 

Now, Lenny had fumbled earlier. Down 
in his heart he resolved to offset the error 
with a clean hit; and, so firmly was he 
convinced that he could drive one of Jar- 
row’s slow curves far, he doubled to left, 
sending Tod to third and perching on sec- 
ond himself. 

Stranahan was up next. He hit the first 
ball pitched for a home run into the bleach- 
ers, and the score was tied at 3—3. What 
mattered it if the next three were retired 
in order? With Captain Tod Keith pitch- 
ing, Western would never send another run- 
ner over the plate. 

But Tod doubted his own ability. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances, with no worry 
about coming examinations on his mind, he 
might have held Western indefinitely. But 
now— 

“ Stamp! Stamp! 
Stamp!” 

There it was again. Tod shut his lips 
tightly. It wasn’t in accordance with the 
ethics of college baseball to bait a visiting 
team in that way; it wasn’t sportsmanlike. 
Western deserved to lose. It—he shook 
his head again, and renewed the burden of 
pitching. 

He held them during their half of the 
eighth, but the credit was not his) Two 
singles and two walked batters should 


Stamp! Stamp! 


have spelled a run or more. Luckily, how- 
ever, one runner attempted to steal, and 
Twee, who had no nerves (and who was 
not in the personal efficiency course) threw 
hard and straight to second, nipping the 
Western player by six feet. 

Then Laurel came to bat again, in the 
first of the ninth, and Hoover led off with 
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“HE PUT EVERYTHING HE HAD ON THE BALL.” 


a clean single, reaching second on a passed 
ball. There he fidgeted about while the 
next two batters fanned ingloriously, only 
to score eventually on Twee’s lucky splash 
back of third—a Texas-leaguer. Tod ended 
the inning by grounding out, but the score 
was now 4—5 in Laurel’s favor. 

The last half. of the ninth began. Tod 
dragged himself out to the pitcher’s box, 
hoping for the best, but not at all con- 
fident. Jarrow, the Western pitcher, made 
way for a pinch hitter. And the crowd in 
the grandstand began afresh its torture: 

“Stamp! Stamp! Stamp! Stamp! 
Stamp!” 

Tod pitched. 

“ Ball!” 

Again he threw. 

“ Ball two!” 

Desperately, he strove to groove one— 
and failed. 

“ Ball three!” 

White-faced, determined, mustering 
every ounce of his will-power and self- 
control, and utilizing each principle of Pro- 
fessor Geelich’s teachings, he shot over 
the sphere for the fourth time. It was low. 

“Ball four!” boomed the umpire, and 
the pinch hitter trotted gleefully to first. 

Again he pitched, and again, and again, 
and again; and each was a ball. The 
second batter walked. 

Twee came out on the diamond to steady 
him, but it was no use. Tod nodded while 
the other talked, but he did not know what 
his backstop was saying. His whole nerv- 
ous system was upset. He had lost con- 
trol, and speed, and he could put nothing 
on the ball. 

He passed the third batter in succession, 
filling the bases. Not until the fans roared 
their delight did he realize that the bases 
were full, with nobody out. Even then, 
there was nothing to do. Lorrey had re- 
tired earlier, and there was no other avail- 
able pitcher. Yes, he must stay on the 
mound till it was over—till the game was 
lost. 

“ Stamp! 
Stamp!” 

Tod’s head swayed unconsciously to the 
monotonous tread of feet. He threw 
wildly, blindly; and only Twee’s sterling 
bare-handed catch saved him from a wild 
pitch. Twee was a good player; yes, Twee 
was— 

He threw another wild one, and a third. 


Stamp! Stamp! Stamp! 


There were three balls on the batter now, 
and no strikes. If he were passed, a run 
would be forced home. That meant a tied 
score. Well— 

“ Stamp-ity-stamp! Stamp! Stamp-ity- 
stamp! Stamp!” 

Tod jerked back his head. He had been 
keeping time with the monotonous, hypno- 
tizing booms of feet against boards, and 
something had clashed. The rhythm had 
changed abruptly from a dulling, wearying 
monotone to a gay, inspiring lilt. The ity 
was not as distinct as the stamp, but it was 
a most grateful relief to a numbed brain 
and ear. 

Tod pitched his fourth ball. Before the 
umpire raised his right arm the boy knew 
it was a strike. Well, why shouldn’t it be? 
He had timed its delivery just between two 
stamps, on the ity. The stamps meant balls; 
he had thrown nothing else while they 
dinned into his head. Naturally, then, the 
itys meant strikes. He pitched again, again 
the umpire’s hand raised in recognition of 
the strike. It was three and two now. 

So confident was he of the accuracy of: 
his final delivery that he put everything he 
had on the ball, shooting it over the inside 
corner of the rubber like the writhing tail 
of an angry snake. The batter swung wild- 
ly, missing by several inches. 

One man was out, but the bases were 
still full. And the delirium. was claiming 
Tod again. He fought savagely to keep 
his head, but the worry about the game, the 
conviction that he could never make head 
nor tail of personal efficiency, and the 
stamping feet in the stands were combining 
to daze him again. Perhaps the lilting 
double-syllable still separated the measured 
“Stamp! Stamp!” but if so it was too 
faint for his ears to detect. 

The batter hit viciously. Purely by in- 
stinct, Tod threw up his gloved hand. The 
ball thudded against it, and trickled to the 
ground; but the boy’s baseball training 
made him leap for it and shoot it on a 
line to Twee, thus shutting off the threat- 
ening run. There were two out now. 

And then the horrible nightmare of wild- 
ness claimed him again. He seemed to have 
lost all sense of direction and location. He 
could not keep his mind upon the game. It 
persisted in wandering, in searching out 
possibilities and denials and clues of what 
they would say about him after he had lost 
the game, and of just why he had lost it. 
Before he even realized that he had pitched 
to the next batter at all, the umpire was 
rumbling something that sounded like “ Ball 
three!” 

Twee verified him with a gesture of de- 
spair. Another ball and the score would 
be tied! With Tod wavering helplessly, 
too, that meant certain ultimate defeat. 

He caught the ball that Twee threw him, 
and twined his fingers about it. There was 
no need to await the signal for the pitch. 
The batter would not offer at it; Tod must 
cut the heart of the plate, must groove it, 
that there might be no chance for a mis- 
take on the umpire’s part. But he knew, 
down in his heart, that he could never pitch 
a strike; knew it as absolutely as if he had 
already pitched, and had heard the decision 
of the official, “Ball four! Take your 
base!” 

As he stood there, afraid to put his lost 
skill and cunning to the test, he became 
aware of a commotion in the grandstand, 
back of first base. People were laughing 
loudly, as if at some great joke; the foot- 
stomping in that section had stilled to a 
mere tap-tap, that all might hear the cries 
of a single fan. 

“Tod! Tod Keith!” the man shouted. 
Then, when the boy glanced toward him, 

(Continued on page 39.) 
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Peter and the Game of War 





A Southern Boy’s Night Adventure Which Played a Surprisingly Important Part in a Big Battle 
By RALPH D. PAINE 


Author of “College Years.” 


from many States had 

been mobilized on the 
old battle-field of Manassas, or 
Bull Run, to play the game of 
war in what are called “army 
maneuvers.” 

The turn-pikes, the green 
fields and the rolling hills 
swarmed with soldiers in blue 
and brown. Long trains of 
white-topped wagons, clattering 
troops of cavalry, and plodding 
infantry regiments in yellow 
clouds of dust made such a stir 
in this part of Virginia as the 
sleepy country-side had not 
known since the grim days of 
real warfare forty-odd years 
ago. 

A gray-bearded farmer turned 
his horse off the Warrenton 
Pike to let a rumbling battery 
pass, and sat erect in the sad- 
dle while he overlooked the 
distant camps. A smile lighted 
his wrinkled face as he raised 
his slouch hat to salute the 
tired gunners in khaki, and he 
shouted to one of the officers: 

“ These yere manoovers kin- 
der riles up my old blood. I 
come through that Gap over 
yonder with Stonewall Jackson 
in ’62, and we fit the second 
battle of Manassas along these 
same yere pikes. And you-all 
wears the old butternut, I see, 
to tell your army apart from 
t’other one, and young General 
Grant’s army over there wears 
the old Yankee blue. It makes 
us old Confeds feel like yellin’ 


a Se regulars and the militia 











more soldiers. Soon his pa- 
tience was rewarded. 

Toward him came a squad- 
ron of cavalry, picked troopers- 
of the regular service who had 
seen much hard fighting in the 
Philippines. This make-believe 
campaign was no more than a 
holiday for them. The dust- 
covered butts of their carbines 
sticking from the leather 
“boots,” the jingling sabres, 
and the worn holsters at their 
saddles made them look grimly 
like business. 

As the straight, sun-burned 
men swung past, riding easily, 
Peter felt a new thrill of ex- 
citement, and his joy was com- 
plete when the buglers blew a 
call that made shivers run up 
and down his back. But he 
could not overlook the fact 
that these splendid soldiers 
wore blue shirts, and he would 
not let them think him a 
coward. So he doubled his fist 
at the elderly major in com- 
mand and shouted at the top 
of his shrill voice: 

“Hello, Gineral Grant’s 
Yanks. I hope you-all get 
licked to-morrow.” 

The major laughed and a 
mischievous lieutenant sang 
out: 
“Run home, little Johnny 
Reb, or the cows ‘Il bite you.” 

This was an insult, and Pe- 
ter hurled back taunts which 
were lost in the noise of hun- 
dreds of hoof-beats. 

He turned to trudge home, 








for your side.” 

The artillery captain rode 
across the highway to shake 
the veteran’s hand and said: 

“We are all one army and one people 
now. My father was here under Pope, but 
now I am wearing a butternut shirt, as you 
say, and tomorrow our army under Gen- 
eral Franklin Bell begins the two days’ 
fight against the army in blue. It looks 
like real war, doesn’t it?” 

The old man chuckled as he moved on 
with the farewell words: 

“ Here’s hopin’ you lick the boys in blue 
out of their boots, just for old times sake.” 

The white horse had jogged only a few 
steps when a barefooted boy jumped down 
from the snake-fence and scurried to the 
veteran’s side. His-freckled face was eager 
with excited interest and his blue eyes 
danced as he called breathlessly: 

“Howdy, Uncle Nat! I’m just goin’ 
down the road a piece to see the sojers. 
Tell Ma I'll be home directly. Is they-all 
goin’ to fight tomorrow, honest? I reck- 
oned it was only make-believe war.” 

Uncle Nat laughed and flicked the boy’s 
ear with a switch as he said: 

“No, Peter, it’s a blank ca’tridge campaign 
this time. These yere twenty thousand men 
will march and charge and hooray and 
shoot powder so they'll know what to do 
when a genuine war comes along, which we 
pray won’t ever happen again. You'd better 
stay close to home, or you'll be trompled 


“LONG TRAINS OF WHITE-TOPPED WAGONS” 


by these yere rarin’, prancin’ hoss-sojers.” 

Uncle Nat rode on and thought of the 
days when as a lad not much bigger than 
this thirteen-year old Peter he had left 
the farm in this same valley to shoulder a 
musket with Jackson’s tattered regiments 
in butternut and gray. And as Peter Tyler 
pattered up the pike in pursuit of the bat- 
tery, his tow-head was full of the stories 
he had heard from Uncle Nat of those 
great days so very long ago. 

To the boy these modern “army man- 
euvers” seemed so real that he was not 
quite convinced that war-times had not 
come again. If this was all a game, he 
reflected, why did one army wear the uni- 
forms of what Uncle Nat called “ The Lost 
Cause” and why was that other mighty 
army over at Manassas clothed in blue and 
led by a general named Grant who looked 
exactly like the pictures of the terrible 
Yankee leader of the Civil War? 

Peter halted to examine a stone bruise on 
his heel, then limped from the rocky road 
and sat in the grass to ease his foot. Be- 
fore he could again strike up his dog-trot, 
the cannon and the brave riders in brown 
went rattling over the brow of the hill, 
and he could hear them. pounding down 
the other side at a gait so rapid that he 
could not hope to overtake them. 

He was sorry, but decided to wait for 
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angry at the Yankee “hoss- 
sojers,” but presently his woe 
was forgotten, for a band 
burst into music behind him. 

This tune was “Dixie” and he stood 
entranced. To the stirring strains marched 
long lines of men in brown. A — of 
General Bell’s army was tramping to 
the tents after a long practice march and 
the columns came swinging into view until 
Peter thought there could be no end of 
them. Yes, they must look just like Stone- 
wall Jackson’s men a; Uncle Nat had so 
often describ-d it. 

Peter furgst his stone bruise and trotted 
i:eside the pleasant young men who allowed 
him to pat their rifles, but they were strid- 
ing at a gait which made him limp pain- 
fully and he dropped ‘slowly to the rear. 
A string of ambulances trailed behind the 
infantry, and a surgeon sitting in one of 
them noticed the weary, but enthusiastic 
follower. : 

“Jump up here and ride.” he cordially 

exclaimed. “You seem to be going our 
way.” 
Pride swelled Peter’s chest until his one 
suspender was strained to the breaking 
point. He belonged to the army now. This 
was really and truly the wagon in which 
the wounded were carried from the battle- 
field. But what he was most anxious to 
know was how he might see the fighting on 
the morrow. To his excited questions the 
surgeon made answer: 
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“ Rockets will be sent up at mid- 
night, from General Corbin’s camp 
half-way between the two armies. 
That will be the signal for the 
troops to get under way. It will 
be too early for the small boys to 
be out of bed, but if you are up 
and along the Carpathin Road soon 
after daylight you'll be in plenty of 
time to see the infantry taking posi- 
tion.” 

Peter politely thanked him, but he 
had no intention of waiting for 
daylight. When he ran into the 
house for supper he was ready to 
do anything in the world to help 
General Bell’s army win. The 
“Yankees had sassed him” while 
the soldiers in brown had treated 
him like a man and given him a 
ride in an “amberlance.” In the 
evening his blood was fired by 
Uncle Nat’s stories, which had to 
Be told all over again on the eve of 
‘this mimic battle of Manassas. 
Peter sat in the chimney corner and 
had little to say, but a wonderful 
plan buzzed in his head. 

He crawled in bed, but his eyes 
refused to close. When he could 
fidget no longer, he tip-toed down 
the back stairs, lighted a candle in 
the kitchen, and looked at the old 
clock. 

It was after eleven. 

He stole into the yard and flitted 
through the barn doorway like a 
shadow. The bay colt whinnied as 
Peter dragged Uncle Nat’s saddle 
from the peg. 

He let down the bars and led the colt up 
the lane and into the back pasture as a 
round-about route to the turnpike. The 
handsome filly trembled as she felt the cool- 
ness amd mystery of the darkness, and 
reared as Peter jumped astride her from 
the top rail of the fence. 

He slapped her between the ears with 
his straw hat, dug his heels into her flanks, 
and she lunged away in a headstrong gallop. 

Peter had decided to ride to the half- 
way point between the two camps, about 
four miles from his home, and watch the 
signal rockets soar against the midnight 
sky. Then he could follow whatever 
soldiers happened to cross his path. 

He held the colt well in hand until he 
was within half a mile of General Cor- 
bin’s headquarters. Then he dismounted 
and tied her to a post, throwing himself 
down in the grass to wait for the war to 
begin. This night ride had made the ad- 
venture seem less like make-believe than 
ever. He could imagine the long lines of 
rifles spitting flame from the shadowy 
fences, the regiments lying in the road- 
side ditches to meet a bayonet charge. The 
rustle of a leaf made him jump, and when 
the colt stepped on a twig the sharp report 
made Peter think he had been shot at. 

After what seemed a long, long time a 
golden rocket +. angled the clouds with a 
burst of stars. The boy scrambled into the 
saddle and almost instantly he heard the 
rattle of iron-shod hoofs echo far down 
the sleeping road. A few minutes later 
a black mass of cavalry swept past with 
the rush of a tornado. The bay colt pawed 
the air while Peter clung to her neck. 
Then she put her head down and bolted 
madly in the opposite direction from the 
horsemen, who had frightened her out of 
her wits. 

Straight toward Manassas flew the crazy 
ail. running as smoothly as a swallow 

‘ms, while Peter sawed in vain on the 
light snaffle bit. He knew that he was run- 
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ning straight into the camp of General 
Fred. Grant’s army, if the colt did not 
break her neck in the meantime, and this 
thought added humiliation to his fears. To 
be captured by the “ Yanks” would be a 
bitter misfortune, indeed. 


Just then his quick ear caught a far 
away tramp, tramp, of moving men. He led 
the colt into the black shadow of a thicket 
and waited where a wood-road, seldom 
used, branched off from the turn-pike and 
led in the direction of Thoroughfare Gap. 
Pressing his hand over the colt’s nose, he 
tried to soothe and quiet her as a dusky 
column of infantry wheeled from the turn- 
pike into the old, forgotten road. He 
could hear the clink of scabbards, the 
squeak of leather, and the steady shuffle 
of one regiment after another. He guessed 
these must be several thousands of these 
stealthy marchers, and they were in motion 
hours before daylight. They were taking 
this abandoned road through the fields and 
woods and pastures in order to carry out 
some kind of a surprise. 

These troops were coming from the di- 
rection of the blue army’s camp and ad- 
vancing against the forces in khaki whose 
uniforms had reminded Uncle Nat of 
Stonewall Jackson’s brigades. It was 
Pete's plain duty to play the scout and try 
to let General Bell know what was in the 
wind. It would never do to let the “John- , 
ny Rebs” suffer a reverse at the very out- 
set of the campaign. 

Afraid of being discovered, Peter lay 
flat and held his breath, but, alas, a blade 
of grass tickled his nose and he could not 
hold back the sneeze that sounded like a 
young explosion. A soldier leaped from 
the passing ranks, caught a glimpse of 
Peter’s cotton shirt and dived after him. 
Peter was scuttling into the undergrowth 
like a panic-stricken rabbit, but the soldier’s 
legs were long and in a few strides he 
clutched the boy by one leg. Peter 








squirmed, but his captor carelessly 
tucked him under one arm and car- 
ried him back to the road, where he 
set him down and reported to his 
commanding officer. 

“T’ve caught a spy, sir. He was 
hiding in the bushes. Shall we hold 
a drumhead court-martial and hang 
him to the nearest tree?” 

The officer surveyed the trem- 
bling prisoner by the light of a 
match and grinned as he said: 

“He is big enough to carry in- 
formation to the enemy, and the 
natives seem to favor the brown 
army. Well, my son, why aren’t 
you in bed?” 

“T’m not a_ spy,” indignantly 
blurted Peter. “ You sojers sassed 
me and called me a little Johnny 
Reb. You bet I am. An’ I’m out 
scoutin’, so there. You can’t scare 
me.’ 

Peter was rapidly getting his wits 
together. The soldier who had cap- 
tured him was holding him fast by 
the collar, but the shirt was old and 
thin. The colt was hidden no more 
than twenty-five yards away. The 
chance was worth taking. The of- 
ficer lighted another match and 


glanced at his watch, impatiently 
exclaiming : 
“We are blocking the _ road. 


Bring the boy along for safekeep- 
ing. We can’t afford to let him tell 
anyone where we are.’ 

Peter ducked and wrenched him- 
self away from the hand at the back 
of his neck. The shirt ripped and 
split and the boy darted away like a streak. 
A dozen soldiers yelled and put after him, 
but he had caught them napping. His bare 
feet fairly twinkled as he scudded into the 
turnpike and made for the shadowy out- 
line of the colt. A jerk on the rein that tied 
her to a post and the knot was freed. He 
flew into the saddle as if he had wings. The 
restless filly was eager for more of the 
wild night-running. Before the nearest 
pursuer could lunge at a stirrup she was 
yanked around and headed straight away 
for Thoroughfare Gap. 

“You must scoot for your life, Mollie,” 
Peter shouted in her ear. “ We can’t allow 
them Yanks to beat Gineral Bell’s army.’ 

He flogged her with his heels and the 
night-wind whistled past with the speed of 
her flight. In the midst of this helter-skel- 
ter dash, Peter heard horsemen right ahead 
of him. There was no stopping the colt. 
She went by them like an arrow. A squad 
of troopers wheeled and dashed after her, 
but they were soon distanced. Shots rang 
out and, turning his head, Peter saw little 
streams of flame spatter the darkness. He 
did not stop to think that these were only 
blank cartridges, and he ducked low, ex- 
pecting to hear the buzz of bullets. 

Mollie was running toward home, and 
when she came to the familiar lane she 
tried to turn in, but Peter held her straight 
and with an angry plunge she settled into 
the last stretch of the journey. Soon he 
heard the approach of more troops. They 
must not-stop him, even to ask questions. 
He remembered that the fence along this 
roadside was. four rails high, with a smooth 
stretch of meadow beyond. Letting the 
filly go as close as he dared to the oncom- 
ing troops, he swung her with all his 
strength to one side of the pike, pulled her 
down to an easy canter, and sent her 
straight at the fence, while he shouted the 

‘rebel yell” as he had learned it from 
Uncle Nat. 

(Continued on page 38.) 














John Colter’s Terrible Race 


His Life at Stake, the Pioneer Trapper Ran Naked for Six Miles, Distancing His Blackfeet Pursuers 
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Author of “With Carson and Fremont,” “Pluck on the’ Long 


pedition of Lewis and Clark (the 

first white men to cross the great 
unknown region of plains and mountains 
stretching between Missouri and Oregon) 
was homeward bound at last, a member of 
it asked to be discharged on the spot so he 
might stay and trap for beaver. His name 
was John Colter. Captain Lewis let him go. 

This occurred on the Missouri river, 
about fifty miles above where the city of 
Bismarck, N. D., is now. And it was a 
bold venture on the part of John Colter, 
for the country was lone and wild, the 
home of only fierce Indians and entered 
by but occasional fur-hunters like himself. 

To the world without it was a land of 
dangers and mystery. 

Four years did John Colter put up there 
as a roving trapper. Then in the spring of 
1810 he found himself and another wan- 
derer, one John Potts, whom he had met 
trapping beaver on a side stream of the 
Jefferson river, Montana. 

During these four years, many had been 
John Colter’s experiences. What had he 
not done and seen! All alone, and wounded 
in the leg while helping the Crow Indians 
to fight their mortal foes, the Blackfeet, he 
even had made way through the wondrous 
Yellowstone Park region, and in his tat- 
tered buckskins, his beaver hat, with rifle 
in hollow of left arm, riding along amidst 
geysers and steaming soil and bright color- 
ings, he had gaped and marveled. To have 
been the first white person in the Yellow- 
stone Park—that truly was a great adven- 
ture. 

But the old-time mountain trapper was 
bent upon beaver, not scenery. So John 
Colter did not rush to St. Louis with his 
tales. Rather, in 1810 he is still hunting 
the beaver fur, and with partner Potts is 
setting his traps in the perilous Blackfeet 
land. 

They must set traps by night, and lie 
hidden by day; for ever since the Lewis 
and Clark expedition had shot and killed 
a Blackfeet who was making off with a 
stolen knife, these Indians had been at war 
with the white man invader. Besides, the 
Blackfeet had seen and noted John Colter 
in the ranks of the Crows, so he was doubly 
marked. : 

It was early in the morning when John 
Colter and his partner Potts were paddling 
up the side-stream in a log canoe which 
they had made. They were examining their 
traps against the banks, before they hid 
themselves for the day. They must be very 
cautious; but there were many beaver, still, 
and ’twould be a pity to leave just on ac- 
count of Indians. 

The banks on either hand were high like 
walls. Suddenly a loud, trampling noise 
was heard. 

“Sh! Injuns!” whispered Colter. 

“Pshaw! Buffler!” scoffed Potts. 

And when John Colter whispered back: 
“TLet’s tie up an’ cache (hide),” John Potts 
called him a coward. e 

To pass as a coward when one is using 
only common-sense need be no disgrace; 
‘but Colter said all right, they would go on, 
then, and that he was no coward. So on 


they paddled. 
Phat was a mistake. John Colter had 
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been correct. The noise was Indians—for 
suddenly, where the banks sloped to the 
water, there appeared, on both sides, at 
least five hundred Blackfeet—half-naked, 
painted, the hardest and most relentless 
fighters in the mountains, and everlastingly 
hating the white man. 

By gesture and by harsh word of their 
head men they ordered the two trappers 
to come ashore. 

Colter had been the sensible one before; 
he was the sensible one’ now. With the 
banks lined like that, no escape was pos- 
sible. He and Potts were caught fair and 
square—although bitterly they might repent 
not having “cached” themselves as he had 
proposed. So without a word he swung the 
bows of the log canoe in toward the bank. 

He and his partner Potts had differed 
in their ideas before; and as will be seen 
they differed again now. The moment the 
canoe touched shore a big Indian grabbed 
for Potts’ rifle and wrenched it from his 
hands. But John Colter, who was wiry and 
strong, wrenched it back, and gave it to 
its owner. He knew that the Indians ad- 
mire boldness; these Blackfeet. must be 
shown at the start that their captives were 
not afraid of them. Therefore he instantly 
acted, and restored to Potts the gun. How- 
ever, if he thought that this would be of 
any help he was mistaken, for Potts imme- 
diately pushed -out with gun and canoe 
into the stream. 

Before a word could be spoken an Indian 
bow twanged. An arrow sank deeply into 
Potts’ shoulder. 

“Colter! I’m wounded!” he cried. 

“Come back! Come ashore, Potts!” 
pleaded Colter. “ You can’t get away, there. 
Come ashore. They won't kill us for a 
while, at least. We'll have a chance.” 

But while the Blackfeet scowled and 
beckoned and threatened, Potts held off. 
He knew capture meant torture, and ter- 
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rible torture. He remembered brother trap- 
pers and their cruel fates, and he was afraid 
—afraid of torture but not afraid to die, 
for on a sudden he leveled his rifle and shot 
an Indian dead. Scarcely had the report 
sounded when from a score of bows sped 
the arrows, and John Potts “was made a 
riddle of.” Thus he died. 

There was something selfish, too, in John 
Potts’ act. By saving himself torture he 
made things worse for poor Colter, his 
friend. Infuriated because one of their 
number had been slain, the Blackfeet now 
crowded about Colter, wrested his weapons 
from him, tore off his clothing and beat 
him; and then they discussed how they 
should kill him, for sport. 

Now, the Blackfeet language is very dif- 
ficult for a white man to learn; but Colter 
had been with the Crows, and from them 
he had picked up many Blackfeet words. 
So that while the Blackfeet argued over 
him, he listened and understood. 

Some of them wanted to tie him out on 
the prairie and shoot at him with arrows, 
for practice. They would wound him often 
before they killed him, and there would be 
much fun. Listening, John Colter could not 
see any fun in it for him. Some wanted to 
burn him gradually, and watch him dance. 
This was not a pleasant prospect, either. 
Others proposed other schemes; and finally 
they hit upon the plan of having the white 
dog run! They would give him a little 
start, into the prairie, and chase him until 
they caught him. 

This was, indeed, a merry thought—to 
hunt a bare-footed, bare-bodied white man 
as they would hunt a rabbit and the first 
warrior to touch him should take his scalp! 
The fat Indians looked disconsolate but the 
lean ones carried the day. 

In order to make as much as fun as pos- 
sible the head chief led Colter out into the 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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JOHN COLTER AND HIS PARTNER POTTS WERE PADDLING UP THE STREAM. 
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“Cinders”—A Boy of the Steel Mills 


By HUGH C. WEIR 


Author of "With the Flag at Panama,” ‘The Young Shipper of the Great Lakes,” etc. 


RIC’S first day at the American steel 
plant had been marked also by the 
laying of the first brick in furnace 

No. 9. There were ambitious plans for 
this new addition to the blast furnaces. It 
was to tower above its neighbors at least 
twenty feet, and was to have an increased 
capacity above the others of double that 
many tons. As Eric watched it mount 
higher and higher, it seemed to him that 
the creation of brick and iron was fully 
conscious of its superiority and already was 
frowning down on the world in a realization 
of its importance. 

It takes much time and labor to build a 
blast furnace. Almost as much care enters 
into its construction as goes into the erec- 
tion of a skyscraper — and with the various 
items of its equipment the cost is sometimes 
even higher. 

In the beginning of Eric’s third week 
at the mills, the new furnace had not pro- 
gressed more than a score of feet, and 
grave doubts were expressed as to the 
ability to complete it before winter made 
contsruction work impossible. 

It had come to be almost a daily habit of 
the boy to pass the skeleton of the new fur- 
mace on his way to the gate, often in the 
company of either Dan Reynolds or Walter 
Stelmaszyk. On the day of the windstorm 
and its tragic sequel Eric Raymond was 
alone: The sky had been filling up with an- 
gry, dark clouds since noon. A cold, driving 
wind, rising almost to a gale, was sweeping 
in from the lake, and most of the men in 
the open-hearth mill had been glad to re- 
treat from the yard and eat their lunches 
in the wash room. 

As Eric turned out of the building he 
found that the wind had perceptibly in- 
creased. For a moment he was tempted to 
take a short cut to the street, and abandon 
his visit to the blast furnaces. With a low 
laugh, he plunged into the gale. The wish 
to see “Old Baldy,” as he had dubbed the 
new furnace, was stronger than his desire 
to escape the storm. 


He had reached the corner of the slag 
mill, the last building between the open- 
hearth plant and the blast furnaces, when 
a sudden dull rumble, like distant thunder, 
shook the earth. 

Eric quickened his steps to a run. There 
was something sinister, threatening in the 
sound. A burst of confused shouts was 
ringing out ahead of him, and as he 
rounded the slag mill a man running in 
the opposite direction carromed into him. 

“Furnace No. 9 has gone over!” the 
man gasped. “There are three or four 
men under it! The wind did it!” 

The next minute Eric saw the disaster 
for himself. The brick walls that were to 
make the new blast furnace had been 
swept into a great, jagged pile, from which 
a cloud of powdered mortar was swirling 
up into the gathering dusk like a billowy 
white cloud. The walls might have been 
leveled by the sweep of a giant sledge- 
hammer. “Old Baldy” could not have 
been wrecked more completely. 

Men were running now toward the scene 
from all parts of the plant. As Eric 
reached the zone of the debris, Mr. Rad- 
cliff came dashing to the spot without either 
hat or coat. 

“Here, Jenkins!” the superintendent 
called, his eyes lighting on the foreman of 
the construction gang. “ You needn’t tell 
me how it happened now. That can wait 
until later. Is anybody hurt?” 

“Williams and Oliver are under those 
bricks,” said the foreman crisply. “And 
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somebody says another man was caught, 
too, who was watching the work.” 

“It was ‘Silent’ Battles, Mr. Radcliff,” 
supplemented a voice from the crowd. “I 
saw him just as the furnace went over.” 

Eric’s nerves leaped to a sudden tension. 

“Silent” Battles! The man who had 
snatched him from death buried some- 
where under that jagged heap of wreck- 
age, perhaps gasping with agony, maybe 
already dead! 

The confused shouts of alarm and fran- 
tic orders that had followed the accident 
had died away. The fast-increasing crowd 
watched the scene in silence. Even the 
rumble of the other furnaces seemed 
strangely subdued, as though the fact of 
the tragedy had penetrated to their de- 
vouring depths. A dozen acetylene torches 
had been lighted and thrust into the ground, 
and their yellow flames threw queer, wa- 
vering paths of light into the gloom. From 
the mass of debris came no sound. Were 
the men, crushed under its weight, still 
alive? Even had they escaped instant 
death their voices could not have been 
heard through the tons of brick and iron 
above them. 

Mr. Radcliff was not a man to waste time 
in such a situation. His success had been 
made largely through prompt action in just 
such emergencies. Even before the answer 
to his first question had been given he had 
leaped to the edge of the wreckage and 
was scanning its bulk critically. 

“We have got to dig down under this!” 
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he jerked out. -““ And we have got to do it 
carefully. If there is any life below, we 
may crush it out instead of saving it by 
hurrying unwisely. Jenkins, have that 
crane moved over here to the right! And 
now for volunteers, men!” he said, rais- 
ing his voice. “The crane can only operate 
from one end of this pile. We will have 
to work toward it by hand. Who is will- 
ing to help? The next half hour may 
mean the saving of a life.” 


A dozen sprang toward the superintend- 
ent from the crowd. Eric was one of the 
frst to respond. He did not know exactly 
what Mr. Radcliff’s plan was, but he knew 
that “Silent” Battles was pinned some- 
where under the shadowy debris, and that 
here was a faint chance of helpine him. 

To a person not familiar with the ma- 
chinery of a steel mill, the removal of the 
ruins of the furnace would have seemed 
a task of days. The broken bricks and 
twisted iron made a heap perhaps twenty 
feet square and a dozen feet high. 

As the volunteers from the crowd gath- 
ered together, the electric crane, used for 
loading the flat cars of the blast furnaces, 
was swung slowly into position, and, bur- 
rowing its heavy tentacles into the debris, 
pivoted back with its first load. A faint 
cheer was started, but died away as Mr. 
Radcliff raised his hand. 

“T am taking a chance in using the crane. 
We must remember that its weight forces 
down the wreckave with each load it car- 
ries away. The real work of rescue we 
must do ourselves. Now, then, all to- 
gether! And keep your ears strained for 
the slightest groan or cry that will guide 
us m the direction to take.” 
_It seemed a hopeless task. And then 
Eric caught Mr. Radcliff’s eye, and the su- 
perintendent, recognizing him, nodded 
cheerily. There was a vigor, a determina- 
tion in his attitude which acted on those 
around him like a spur. John Radcliff, steel 
man, urging on the rescuers at the wrecked 
furnace, might have been a general lead- 
ing his command to a last charge on the 
battlefield. 

Again and again the line of rescuers re- 
turned to the heap of debris, and staggered 
away, with their hands bruised and bleed- 
ing. With the system of a born executive, 
Mr. Radcliff soon increased the dozen of 
volunteers to eighteen, arranging the line 
so that there was no confusion or wasted 
energy. From the other side of the wreck- 
age the crane continued its monotonous 
burrowing into the debris, swinging back- 
ward and forward with a lumbering, awk- 
ward motion, but reducing the jagged pile 
almost unbelievably with each clutch of 
its tentacles. 

So far there had been no indication of 
life under the mass. Except for the hoarse 
breathing of the line of rescuers, no human 
sound came from the slowly lowering heap. 

And then suddenly a low cry came from 
the man at the extreme edge of the wreck- 
age, who was stepping back with his load. 
Dropping his bricks, he bent down for a 
moment, and then called excitedly to Mr. 
Radcliff : 

“There is a man down here! I can 
hear him calling! You can hear his voice 
yourself, sir, if you stoop low,” 

Mr. Radcliff straightened quickly. 

“By Jove, you are right! Here, a half 
a dozen of you! Take hold at this end 
for a few minutes, and we'll see if we can 
make him understand that help is coming!” 

The cheer that now came Mr. Radcliff 
did not check. The superintendent him- 
self joined it, and then taking his place 
in the line labored as enthusiastically as 
his subordinates. At the end of ten min- 


utes he held up his hand for a pause, and 
stooped again over the debris. 

“Can you hear me?” he called, with 
his hands to his mouth. “Rescue is on 
the way! Can you keep up until we get 
to your” 

In the silence that followed his words, 
he dropped to his knees and bent his head 
until it was touching the bricks. At his 
shoulders the crowd leaned forward, 
scarcely breathing as it watched him. Mr. 
Radcliff raised his voice. 

“Tt is ‘ Silent’ Battles,,men! He is under 
a beam, with his’ shoulder caught. But 
otherwise he isn’t hurt.” 

The superintendent crawled to his feet, 
and stood studying the wreckage with a 
frown. 

“Hurry over half a dozen jacks, Jen- 
kins, and some light timbers. I think I see 
a chance to reach Battles without waiting 
to dig down to him.” 

“You mean a sort of a tunnel, sir?” 

“Tf we can do it! There is just a possi- 
bility. Now, men, let’s keep on as we were 
until Jenkins gets back. It may be a mat- 
ter of minutes at the end.” 

When Jenkins and a companion re- 
turned with the jacks and timbers, Mr. 
Radcliff put his plan into immediate ac- 
tion. Two of the jacks were screwed into 
position, and a couple of the timbers thrust 
over them and under the edge of the de- 
bris in such an angle as to give a good 
purchase. Six men on the other end of 
the planks bore down gently at first, and 
then more firmly as they suw that the 
jacks were secure. The mass of wreck- 
age shifted slightly, but enough to show 
that the upward pressure was telling. And 
than an omnious crack sounded from one 
of the planks. 

The first cries of elation were checked. 
The timbers could not stand the tremen- 
dous strain, 

“We'll try iron girders,” directed Mr. 
Radcliff, quick to grasp the situation. 

Cautiously the timbers were removed, 
for fear of increasing the weicht of the 
wreckage on the imprisoned men, and the 
girders substituted. Again the weight of 
six .of the strongest men in the crowd 
was exerted. Even in the dusk it was easy 
to see that the muscles of their shoulders 
and arms were strained like whipcord. But 
the leverage was having its effect. 

Three, four, six inches the wreckage was 
lifted. Mr. Radcliff called two more men 
to the girder. With this slight *increase 
in the leverage the raise in the debris was 
even more perceptible. 

“Now, then, hold it!” cried fhe super- 
intendent. Seizing another jack he crawled 
forward to the edge of the wreckage, and 
wormed himself under it until half of his 
body had disappeared. When he emerged 
it was to seize another jack and disappear 
again under the debris. As grimed and 
panting he crawled back to safety, a voice 
in the crowd sang out, “ What’s the matter 
with Radcliff? Three cheers for Rad- 
cliff!” 

The superintendent flung up his hand. 
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“ This is no time for cheering, men. The 
hard work has just started.” 

As though his example had given a 
strange, new energy to the rescuers, the 
next effort raised the debris three inches 
farther, and the girders were shoved in- 
ward to the second pair of jacks. A pas- 
sageway of more than four feet had now 
been cleared under the bricks. 

Mr Radcliff flashed a torch into the 
space, and then straightened anxiously. 

“T am afraid I can’t make it again. It 
will need someone small and active to put 
up the next jacks. Who will volunteer?” 

Eric stepped forward. 

“T am ready, if you think I can do it.” 

Mr. Radcliff surveyed him for a moment 
in silence. 

“Tt wouldn’t be fair to hide the fact, 
my boy, that it is a hazardous attempt. 
Even the passage that we have opened may 
be blocked again at any minute, and we 
would be powerless to prevent it. If the 
wreckage should sink again, it would prob- 
ably mean death to anyone caught under it.” 

“T’ am willing to take the risk,” said 
Eric, quietly. 

Mr. Radcliff nodded gravely. “As you 
will. We will do the best we can for you, 
my lad.” ; 

Eric knelt down before the opening, 
hugged the jacks under his arms, and for 
an instant glanced up at the smoke billows 
of the blast furnaces, whipped like an 
angry sea by the wind, through which the 
stars shone cold and far away in a slate- 
gray sky. 

Only for an instant did he hesitate. And 
then, as the thin yellow light of Mr. Rad- 
cliff’s torch flashed over his shoulder, he 
drew a deep breath and crawled slowly 
through the opening before him. As his 
shoulders squeezed into the passage, the 
glow of the torch was practically shut off, 
and he knew that he would have to make 
any further progress in. darkness. s 
It was laborious work, and made still 
more. difficult by the fact that he was 
obliged to hold his arms extended in order 
to keep the jacks before him. Several 
times he struck his head a sharp blow and 
twice was forced to a complete halt. It 
was much like a mole burrowing its tor- 
tuous course underground. And what if 
the debris above him should shift its posi- 
tion, or the jacks supporting the passage- 
way should become dislodged? A sudden 
cold tremor shook him as he ~ictured the 
tons of wreckage crashing down on to 
him, the awful suffocation, the fight for 
breath— 

His groping hands struck a solid surface 
ahead. He changed his position slightly, 
but the passage-way extended no further. 
Cautiously he raised his jacks. Now would 
come the real test, the agony of indecision. 
Would the supports hold? His numbing 
fingers twisted the last screw into place, 
and scooped a little hollow in the ground 
to give the jacks a firmer foundation. 

“Mr. Battles!” he called hoarsely. “ Mr. 
Battles! Can you tell by my voice how 
much farther in we'll have to work to 
reach you?” 

He waited a moment. And then as slowly 
and steadily as though the speaker had 
been talking from an armchai- came the 
answer, “I should-say about two feet, cer- 
tainly not over three feet.” : 

“Good!” called Eric, encouragingl 
“Keep up your spirits! We are coming 

But were they coming? Even as _the 
boy spoke the words, he realized how little 
there was to build them on. Indeed, would 
he ever reach the open air again himself? 
If his forward progress had’been difficult, 

(Continued on page 36.) 
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portant Merit Badge among all of 

those granted by the Boy Scouts of 
America than the one given for Pathfind- 
ing; for if the Scout is not interested in 
Pathfinding, he will know nothing of the 
locality he lives in and he will not have the 
opportunities for learning and putting into 
practice those requirements that are neces- 
sarily a part in the education of every 
normal man. 

The winning of a Merit Badge—whether 
the Scout realizes it or not—will have an 
important bearing on his future life; for 
he cannot perfect himself in the knowledge 
necessary in passing the Pathfinding test 
without acquiring a good memory and the 
habit of intelligent perception, and it is on 
these two important factors, coupled with 
energy, that success in every walk of life 
depends. 

GREAT AMERICANS WERE PATHFINDERS. 

No names are better known among 
Americans than those of the men who 
blazed our national trails into the Western 
wilderness and staked out the limits of our 
great country. George Washington, Dan- 
iel Boone, David Crockett, Fremont and 
Lewis and Clark were all Pathfinders in 
the truest sense of the word, and even the 
most superficial study of their lives shows 
us that their ability in Pathfinding was but 
a reflection of their courage, energy, high 
principle and patriotism. 

While the advance of civilization has 
changed our method of living, it has even 
increased the necessity for Pathfinders, not 
necessarily pathfinders in the older sense 
of the word, but pathfinders in war, in 
science, politics and business—men who 
possess the rugged virtues of our fore- 
fathers. 


bx O my mind there is no more im- 


THE FIRST TEST. 

The First Test is: Know every lane, by- 
path and short cut for a distance of at 
least two miles in every direction around 
the local Scouts headquarters in the 
country. 

In reading this test we are struck with 
the similarily between the Scouts, difficulty 
and that of any man who makes a home 
or camp in the wilderness. Many miles of 
exploration must be accomplished before 
the small circle with its four mile diameter 
is thoroughly known. 

If the Pathfinder is among mountains he 
selects a peak that rises above his camp 
for a sign post to mark its location, and 
the stream that flows by his camp serves as 
a roadway to lead him home when his 
camp is located. Thereafter every move 
the Pathfinder makes, however intricate, is 
based on these two natural features, the 
mountain and the stream; for as he learns 
more and more about the surrounding 
country, he weaves every little detail into 
its correct place in relation to the moun- 
tain and the stream. 

On his first day in camp, among other 
things, he notices that the timber has been 
burned away on the western shoulder of 
the mountain, that below the “burn” a 
long slope of sun-hardened snow sweeps 
around the mountain side below some 
ruveced riffs and thet the caunnd af rishine 


water about two miles away indicates that 
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there is a canyon on the headwaters of the 
stream that runs by his camp. He may not 
pay any special attention to these details, 
but he remembers them subconsciously— 
for the difference between a good Path- 
finder and a poor one is, that a good Path- 
finder remembers everything he sees. 

Several days later he finds himself in a 
mountain fog, and as he journeys along 
he begins to feel uncertain as to the direc- 
tion of camp. Suddenly he finds himself 
among burned tree trunks, and as he as- 
cends a bare knoll the sound of distant 
water comes up through the storm clouds 
at his feet. On the instant he knows where 
camp lies, for he remembers that the burned 
timber is on the western side of the peak 
above his camp, and the sound of water, 
therefore, must be the same rapid that he 
heard several days previously. 

Tramping through burned timber, how- 
ever, is slow and tedious work, and below 
him lie the rugged cliffs that may cause him 
trouble. Without an instant’s hesitation he 
turns downward, descends the cliffs by way 
of a narrow gully and gains the snow. 
Now everything is “clear sailing” for the 
hard snow sweeps like a great roadway 
around the mountain, and by following it 
to its end he is able to descend diagonally 
through the timber until he comes out on 
the hank of the stream fiftv vards below 
his camp. 
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Now our woodsman has overcome the 
fog by the simplest kind of Pathfinding, 
and yet, simple as it sounds, there are quan- 
tities of men who become hopelessly lost 
under similar conditions, for while they 
might see the burned timber, they would 
forget to note its compass bearings in rela- 
tion to the mountain and the stream, ands 
by failing to note the sound of rushing 
water they would be unable to identify the 
burned timber when they encountered it in 
the fog. In this instance we find that hear- 
ing has played an important part, which. 
goes to show that Pathfinding develops all 
our faculties. 

As our Pathfinder learns more and more 
about the surrounding wilderness he con- 
tinues to fit every new bit of knowledge 
into its proper place in relation to the 
mountain and the stream until his mind is. 
a map whereon every mountain, stream and’ 
valley is shown in its correct relation to 
the whole. 

At first the Scout must do this conscious- 
ly, as a map maker would, but eventually 
his mind will receive and record each im- 
pression automatically. The skilful Path- 
finder may be trailing a deer and —_ 
the long day he may not be conscious o 
anything save the excitement of the hunt, 
and yet when it is time for him to start 
homeward every necessary detail of the 
country he has traversed is clear in his 
mind and he takes the shortest and best 
route to camp without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. 

PATHFINDING IN TOWN. 

In perfecting himself in the first test, 
therefore, the Scout should approach the 
subject in the same manner in which a 
Pathfinder in the wilderness would. First 
get the “lay of the land” firmly settled im 
your mind. With the Scout Headquarters 
as a center you must have something to 
mark it. A church steeple, a wind-mill, or 
any tall structure will serve if you are close 
to civilization, but if your headquarters are 
in the country, a hill or a grove of trees 
will answer. : St 

The second important step is the gain 
of a thorough knowledge of the princips 
roads which we can compare to rivers 1m 
the wilderness. Following in natural order 
come the lanes and byways, and, last of all, 
the short cuts. 

This is common sense, because you can- 
not expect to make a short cut in either 
the wilderness or civilization until you have 
familiarized yourself with the larger topo- 
graphic features. 

The minute you leave a road or trail an® 
begin to make a short cut, you are con- 
fronted with the most difficult feat in Path- 
finding, for you are depending entirely om 
your own knowledge of the surrounding 
country, and you are putting to their hard- 
est test your faculties of memory and per- 
ception. 

Certain individuals are particularly gifted 
in the ability to travel “’cross country,” 
while others are equally lacking in what 
they term “a sense of direction.” Now 
the “sense of direction” idea is in a way 
misleading. It suggests that old myth, 
handed down to us by untrained travelers, 
to the effect that savages possess a “ sixth 
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sense,” or instinct: that enables them to 
travel through trackless wilds without be- 
coming lost, or—using their brains. 
Needless to say, these stories would 
never have been told had not the travelers 
who circulated the report been “ tender- 
feet,” for in every land there are local 
signs that are known to the natives and 
used by them in finding their way. The 


growth of trees and vegetation, the course : 


and character of streams, the direction of 
the wind, as indicated by the deposit of old 
drift in lakes or swamps; climatic condi- 
tions, topographic features, the actions of 
certain animals and birds and even subtler 
signs may be of value in helping a Path- 
finder to choose his course. Most of these 
signs are either unknown or utterly unde- 
cipherable to the tenderfoot, and in conse- 
quence he is filled with awe antl admiration 
for the wild men who guide him, whereas, 
if his guides could or would enlighten him, 
he would be surprised at the ‘simplicity of 
their deductions, and, incidentally, disabused 
of the theory as to their seeming wonder- 
ful “ instinct.” 

In a limited sense the same explanation 
can be applied to “tracking,” for we know 
that certain uncivilized peoples have devel- 
oped a degree of skill in following trails 
that is little short of miraculous. And yet 
we know that when the Apache scout is 
following a trail that we do not see he is 
none the less basing his deductions on signs 
that we could see and follow were we edu- 
cated to the art. A single blade of grass 
awry, or an unbroken cobweb tells the 
African tracker which trail an elephant has 
taken. 

At first reading the signs may appear as 
difficult as the solution of a Sherlock 
Holmes mystery, but when the signs are 
explained to us we find that they were 
perfectly simple. By perfectly simple I 
mean perfectly understandable, for the 
skill of the Apache scout or the African 
tracker is the result of years of the closest 
application, and without a strong incentive 
they would never have developed the skill 
that draws our admiration. 

Now the Merit Badge for Pathfinding has 
been offered to the Boy Scout with the pur- 
pose of supplying this incentive and en- 
couraging him to develop, by practice, those 
of his faculties that might otherwise lie 
dormant. Memory and perception. there- 
fore, are the two most important things to 
develop when you are preparing for the 
Pathfinding test. 

WHAT “ KIM ” DID. 

You have all read, no doubt, how “ Kim,” 
in Rudyard Kipling’s great book, was 
taught by the native secret service man to 
remember, after a single glance, how many 
buttons, bits of glass and other baubles 
were spread on the cloth. He was made 
to practice this seemingly senseless and un- 
interesting game so that in the days to 
come, when he had become a government 
detective, his powers of perception and of 
memory would be so keen that after a 
single glance at a man’s face, a pamphlet 
or the inside of a tent, he would note every 
important detail, and—remember it. 

By improving your memory as Kim did 
you will unconsciously improve your pow- 
ers of perception. As an illustration let 
us take the street with which you are most 
familiar, we will say the road between your 
home and your school. 

From the number of times that you have 
followed this road you will be convinced 
that you know a great deal about it, but if 
you attempt to write down a really accu- 
rate account of its important details, you 
will be surprised to find how little real 
knowledge you possess. The result will be 
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that the next time you travel the road you 
will see a hundred interesting details that 
have heretofore escaped your notice, and 
without realizing it you will have taken 
your first step forward in Pathfinding. 

In preparing yourself for the first test I 
would suggest that you make a particular 
point of remembering every detail—no mat- 
ter how unimportant—of the main roads 
within a two-mile radius of the Scout 
Headquarters. If you do this conscien- 
tiously you will, at the same time, fit your- 
self for the first part of test No. 2. 

Now in order that my reader may not 
think that I am laying too much stress on 
the importance of memory in relation to 
Pathfinding, I will recount one incident 
from a hundred of the kind that have come 
under my personal notice. 

WHAT AN INDIAN DID. 

An Indian and I were once overtaken by 
a storm in the wilderness that lies on the 
headwaters of the Yukon. We were re- 
turning to camp through a broad valley 
that ‘was heavily timbered and cut up by 


For a long time we struggled aimlessly 
on until the dim light began to deepen into 
dusk. At last I began to give us hope and 
was looking for a partly fallen tree that 
might serve as a rude shelter and wind 
break, when the Indian turned with a 
beaming face and said: 

“T ketchum camp!” 

I was content to keep silent while we 
journeyed to camp, and twice thereafter I 
was able to aid by recognizing a swamp, 
and a cast moose antler that I had noticed 
early the preceding morning. 

The next day when I asked the Indian 
what he had seen to give him the correct 
direction of our camp, he offered all sorts 
of ridiculous answers. 

He had “scented” camp, he had heard 
a pack horse bell, a “ moose bird” had led 
him—these were some of his explanations. 

When I persisted, however, he told me 
the simple truth. Early in the morning of 
the same day he had noticed a dead spruce 
that had a queer “burl” or growth in its 
upper branches. When we were lost we 
had accidentally crossed our morning trail 
close to this tree, and having a trained 
memory he had recognized it. Knowing 
that he was at last on the right trail he had 
been able to proceed easily by following 
the other natural features along the way. 

The explanation. of his successful Path- 
finding, was simple in the extreme, and yet 
every similar explanation in relation to 
finding the way after being lost must be 
equally simple, for success always hinges 
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game trials that offered a possible but er- 
ratic route through the dense underbrush 
that divided the numerous swamps. 

For the time being we were completely 
and thoroughly lost. As we had been 
traveling for twelve hours without food, 
were wet to the skin by the cold rain, and 
as night was coming on, we did not relish 
the thought of a night in the open. In 
clear weather we would have caught oc- 
casional glimpses across the swamps of the 
mountains that encircled the valley, and in 
this way kept a correct line to our camp, 
but as it was we could not see more than 
fifty yards through the driving mist and 
rain. 


on merely remembering some sight or 
sound. 

For the reason that our success neces- 
sarily depends on such simple sign posts, it 
is imperative that we must notice and re- 
member every little detail along our trail. 

The wilderness Pathfinder develops his 
powers of observation by constant practice. 
As the average Scout has not these advan- 
tages, I would suggest that the following 
modification of the training that Kim went 
through should be followed. 

After two or more Scouts have passed 
over a certain trail or road, let each Scout 
write down in correct order a list of the 

(Continued on page 37.) 








The Mystery of the River Cave 


How the Two Boys Solved the Mystery and Got Uncle Sam to Help Save Their Friend 


to the secret and myste- 

rious doings at play, the 
boys found little difficulty in 
keeping to themselves the ad- 
ventures of the past two days. 

Early in the morning Milton 
and Jack drove to town in the 
Corbin’s rig. They tied up at 
the court house curb and were 
soon in Sheriff Henderson’s den. 

“Well,” smiled the sheriff’s 
smooth, round face, “it’s not 
often I have calls from boys. 
What can I do for you, young 
men?” 

The boys looked at one an- 
other, then Milton spoke up. 

“Why, we—we’ve found some 
counterfeiters,” said he. 

“Eh! What’s that?” The 
sheriff’s smile was. gone. 

“We've found a counterfeit- 
ers’ den,” said Milton. 

“A counterfeiters’ den!” re- 
peated the sheriff. “How do 
you know?” he asked. 

“We saw the money, and the 
things they make it with,” said 
Milton. 

“Whew!” whistled the sheriff. 
“Why, where is it?” he said. 

The boys looked once more at 
one another, disturbed over the 
dreaded question. Then Milton 
spoke up again. 

“Ther e—there’s 
else,” he said. 

“Something else!” said the 
wondering sheriff. “Well, out 
with it!” added he. 

Then came old Dan’s story; 
and the sheriff’s smile at the 
very beginning so roused Mil- 
ton’s anger of pride that he rose and spoke 
with an eloquence—a vigor, that drove in 
the sheriff’s smile, and there came in its 
place a look of quite serious consideration. 

“He was just tricked to do what he 
did,” said Milton; “he didn’t know at all 
what he was carrying. And he kept it up 
just to save his life; and he didn’t use the 
money he got—we saw it, and he wants 
us to turn it over. We're not going to tell 
a thing—where they are, till we know he’ll 
be let off; and we can’t be scared—that’s 
all.” 

Then Milton sat down, wringing his cap 
determinedly, and Jack gave a twist to his 
body that said he agreed. 

“T must say,” said the sheriff, “ you plead 
his case well; and I’m inclined to think 
you are right. But—how to get him off— 
the law prescribes penalties for certain 
acts, and it doesn’t respect motives much. 
Your friend 1s 

“But the governor can pardon whoever 
he likes,” interrupted Milton. 

“O, ho!” said the good-natured sheriff. 
“So you have been doing a little thinking 
for yourself. But this is not a case for 
the governor; it is a United States Govern- 
ment case. And now,” he added, pressing 
a button, “I’m going to do all I can for 
you.” 

An attendant appeared, and the sheriff 
directed him to go and summon a Mr. 
Wicklie. 

“Now, I’ve sent for a government offi- 
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“WELL,” SMILED THE SHERIFF, “ IT’S NOT OFTEN I HAVE 
CALLS FROM BOYS.” 


cer,” said the sheriff, “ whose business it is 
to follow these cases. He——” 

“We won't tell him a thing!” broke in 
the staunch Milton, “unless we know our 
friend’ll be let off.” 

The sheriff did not voice an approval, but 
the boys seemed to see much of encourage- 
ment in his round smile, as he said: 

“Well, if you stick to that, of course 
we'll have to find some way to help you 
out with your friend—in order to get at 
the real culprits. But I warn you, this 
Wicklie is a stubborn man, and he may 
take a notion to lock you up to make you 
give in.” 

“Let. him do it!” chorused the doughty 
boys. 

Wicklie, a tall, black-moustached, flash- 
ing-eyed man, threw himself into a chair 
and turned his black brows inquiringly on 


. the three. 


The sheriff repeated the story to the gov- 
ernment man, perhaps withholding a trifle 
of the boys’ tale, and adding some weight 
to the case of their old friend. And he 
ended by saying that the boys were deter- 
mined to give no information that could 
lead to an arrest, till they were assured 
their old friend would be let off. 

The government man gave no evidence 
of interest during the sheriff’s recital; and 
he gave no heed to the sheriff’s last ob- 
servation, but turned his frown on the 
boys. and, in a harsh, terrifying voice, de- 
manded: 
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“Where is this place?” 

Further than flashes of an- 
ger in the pairs of eyes, the 
boys gave no heed to the ques- 
tion. Then this government 
man began to show symptoms 
of a coming storm, 

“TI say, where is this place?” 
he thundered. 

Then, encouraged by a twin- 
kie in the sheriff’s eye, Jack in 
a defiant mien, rose to his feet. 

“We'll not tell you!” he said. 

“Tll have you locked up as 
accessory!” again thundered 
the government man, bringing 
his fist down on the table in 
fury. 

Milton felt somewhat of a 
quaking within, though no fear 
of his resolution. The sheriff 
tried to keep an impassive face; 
but there was no look there, 
thought Milton, in support of 
this Wicklie. So he rose to his 
feet, and, in a calm _ voice, 
though in a manner decisive, 
he spoke to this fury. 

“We've already decided not 
to tell a thing, till we’ve been 
promised our friend will be 
freed—and we won’t change our 
minds by being locked up—or 
any amount of bulldozing.” 

The man looked at the boy, 
and he sputtered and gagged in 
his effort to find words for his 
passion. 

But here the fat hand of the 
sheriff reached out and pulled 
him into an adjoining room; 
and the boys heard the sheriff’s 
first speech—with intention, so 
Milton declared. 

“ Now look here, Wicklie,” he began, “I 
gave you credit for more insight—and judg- 
ment, and—great Scott! man, those little 
boys have got better control of themselves 
than you. Now, if you want to have a 
hand in the haul that is coming, you had 
better let me help engineer this thing. 
| ee 

Apparently Wicklie had pulled the sheriff 
farther away from the door, for the boys 
caught nothing more that was said. 

“Gee! that fellow’s a terror! isn’t he?” 
said Jack.’ 

“But the sheriff—he’ll fix it for us, I'll 
bet!” said Milton. 

As much as fifteen minutes had passed 
when the sheriff came in, alone, the kindly 
sparkle again in his eyes. 

“We worsted him that time, I guess,” 
said he. “And now, boys, we'll see what 
we can do for you. I’ve a plan that can’t 
do worse than fail. Now it’s éleven,” he 
added, eyeing his watch. “I'll ask you to 
come back in an hour, and we'll go for a 
bit of a feed.” 

The boys wandered off toward the river. 

“What do you think he'll do?” Jack 
asked. : 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Milton. “ He'll 
do everything that can be done—that other 
man wouldn’t, though.” 

“T’ll bet when he was a kid he stepped 
on caterpillars, and pulled legs off grass- 
hoppers—he’s that kind,” declared Jack. 

As they drove with Sheriff Henderson to 
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his home, he informed them that the wires 
had been set going, but it would probably 
be some hours before a result could be 
looked for. 

Mrs. Henderson, though not so portly of 
body, yet had as broad a smile, and gave 
the boys as cheery a welcome. 

“These lads, dear,” said the sheriff, 
when they were seated at table, “ pulled old 
Wicklie’s whiskers for him this morning.” 

And then ‘he told the tale to his wife, 
and put zest into it. 

She listened with evident pleasure, and 
said: 

“A hard man, that; I’m glad you crossed 
him. I hope you'll get your old friend off.” 

“We've got Senator Manley busy,” said 
the sheriff, ‘and a strong tale he got over 
the wire.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said his good wife. 

It was four o’clock when the boys went 
again to Sheriff Henderson’s office; and 
very soon a telegram was handed in—from 
Senator Manley. It read: 

“ WASHINGTON. 

“I have an appointment for to-night. 

I hope I may have something for you 

in the morning. J. H. MAntey.” 

“Well, boys, we'll have to be patient till 
morning,” said the sheriff. “If you'll come 
then, perhaps we'll know our fate.” 

So the boys turned the horses’ heads 
homeward, full of hope for the morning. 

After supper the canoe went ‘skimming 
over the Mississippi, under two eager 
paddles, straight to Dan’s island. Without 
going into overencouraging details, the 
boys told old Dan something of their hopes 
for him. 

“ Ah, lads, it’s not a cowardly old fish- 
erman like myself can expect or deserve 
much of the world,” he said. “And God 
bless ye! lads, what a different world it 
would be if they were all like just ye two.” 

The boys would have liked to go on, up 
Otter creek, to make sure the counterfeit- 
ers had not taken alarm from something 
or other and flown, had they not feared 
the risk of being seen, and thus put the 
men on their guard. 

In the morning Milton and Jack were at 
the sheriff’s door ahead of him. 

“So, boys,” said he, when he arrived 
and put the key in the lock, “ you're eager 
early, I see. Let us hope you won’t be 
disappointed before this day is done.” 

They were sent to inspect the old can- 
non, set in the courthouse yard, and in 
other ways to amuse themselves, while they 
awaited word from Washington. 

It was ten o'clock when at last the boys 
were summoned within. The sheriff, they 
saw, held in his fingers something that had 
the look of a telegram. 

“This is our report from Senator Man- 
ley,” he said. And he read aloud: 

“ Had an interview with the Presi- 

dent, and told him the boys’ story. He 
expressed himself to the effect that tf 
the evidence goes to show 
that the old man was an 
unwilling accomplice to the 
counterfeiters, he will be 
disposed to pardon him.” 
Sheriff Henderson looked 
over his glasses to see how the 
boys took the matter thus ex- 
pressed, and found their faces 
wavering between delight and 
doubt. 

“ Now then, boys,” he began, 
“this is everything that we 
could expect. If the evidence 
is sufficient his pardon is sure; 
and what you can depose to 
have seen, add to the old man’s 
own story, I am sure will be 





This Story From the Beginning 


N_an island in the Mississippi River, 
Fisherman Lan is often visited by 
two boy friends, Jack Corbin and Milton 


Ainslie. The old man becomes depressed 
and takes regular trips away. The boys 
determined to hide near his cabin during 
his absence and Milton succeeds in discov- 
ering that two evil-looking strangers are 
carrying away money bags which old Dan 
brings back, They almost discover Milton 
but he cleverly escapes, though they steal 
his canoe. He signals to Jack on the Illi 
nois shore, Jack rows over and the boys 
interview old Dan who, refusing to dis- 
close his secret, begs them not to inter- 
pere. owever, tney resolve to track the 
men and row up Otter Creek on the Iowa 
shore, They discover their canoe anda 
rowboat. Seeing a path on shore they 
follow it, and after stopping to explore an 
old cave, the Wolf’s Den, come to a clear- 
ing in which is a little cottage. Chased 
by a bulldog, Milton appeases him with 
Some meat and they become friends, From 
a clump of bushes the boys watch a man 
cross the oben patch, and to their astonish- 
ment later see the same one at the door of 
the cottage, without having noticed him 
return. Then after some time the two 
men, leaving the bulldog in the house, start 
off towards the creek. The boys follow 
as close as they dare, 

While the men are away, the boys ‘ex- 
plore the river cave, find a tortuous pass- 
age and follow it. They find it leads to 
the cellar of the house, where they dis- 
cover counterfeiters’ instruments. The 
boys hasten back to old Dan, hear the 
story of how the men forced him to ex- 
change their bad money for good, and 
terrorized him with their threats of the 
law. Jack and Milton start off to see the 


sheriff. 





quite enough. But he will have to stand 
trial; and, while the law cannot clear him, 
the President’s pardon will.” 

So it was all arranged. Wicklie was 
called; the boys furnished the necessary 
information as to the counterfeiters’ den, 
and were told to expect Wicklie’s party 
that very evening at dusk. 

The boys drove home in a high state of 
glee; and they carried with them the mes- 
sage from Washington. They were tense 
with excitement over the prospect of the 
night, and were grudged with the sun for 
his snail’s pace. 

But at last, down went the sun, and at 
eight came the gruff Wicklie and three 
men. Though well-sized and strong, yet 
disappointingly unconcerned and plain, the 
boys found them. They wore no uniforms 
—seemed just plain men about town, and 
had no guns that could be seen. 

When they reached the boats, broad 
were the smiles of some of the men to ob- 
serve Jack’s little .22 rifle in the bottom of 
the canoe. Then said one, to relieve Jack’s 
humiliation : 

“That’s right, lad, take it along; you 
can never tell.” 

The red sunset afterglow still held in 
relief the trees on the bluffs, beyond where 








lay the counterfeiters’ den, when the four 
thief-takers put oars into the river to 
follow the boys, who were making for 
the Iowa shore in the canoe. They went 
round old Dan’s island and Jeisurely up 
Otter creek, the boys well ahead of the 
others. 

In the dark all made landing some way 
below the den, Milton and Jack pulling 
their canoe up into the grass. Then the 
lads went forward alone to reconnoiter. | 

They passed near the mouth of the old 
Wolf’s Den. Leaving a shudder, they 
climbed the hill to the clearing. The hut 
was all dark; but above it there rose again 
the black column of smoke, bending 
slightly to the east under the breathing 
night air. 

They hastened back and made report, 
and the whole party went stealthily for- 
ward. At the cave, Milton, Wicklie and 
one more took stand, till the others should 
have surrounded the house. Jack led the 
other two men up the hill through the 
wood, and pointed the hut out to them. 

He waited at the edge till they reached 
their goal, and turned to go back down the 
hill again, when the barking of the dog 
reached his ears. He fled down to where 
Milton and his two friends crouched wait- 
ing in the murk. 

“They're there!” he whispered, 
the dog’s barking inside!” 

The three disappeared hastily into the 
old Wolf’s Den, while Jack sat himself 
down by a tree. 

Even with his friendly little rifle on his 
lap, sitting alone in the dark near that 
awful black cave made his heart thump 
quite out loud. But in a minute it jumped 
clear up into his mouth, he felt, at a sight 
that put terror into his limbs. 

An object burst suddenly out of the 
cave, and moved hastily past, ten feet from 
his tree. It moved directly down to the 
counterfeiters’ boat, and Jack heard the 
rattle of the chain, and a scraping, as the 
boat was pushed into the creek. 

Then it came over him like a flood, that 
here was one of the counterfeiters, escap- 
ing; and, in that same burst of thought, a 
sense of old Dan’s peril. For the island 
lay right in the path of the man, who’d 
made the old fisherman such dire threats 
in the event of danger. 

All dread of the dark, all thought of 
himself was driven out of mind by the 
knowledge of his old friend’s danger. Jack 
scrambled to his feet, and, holding his little 
gun quite tight, set after in haste, pushing 
through the brush down along the creek’s 
bank. 

When he got the canoe set into the 
water, he saw that the row-boat was gone. 
But a dozen strokes at the paddle brought 
him up with it, floating leisurely down the 
stream; and he knew the counterfeiter 
had set it adrift as he passed, in order to 
block pursuit. 

He got the row-boat ashore, 
and with a pair of sticks made 
a cross, using his handker- 
chief to tie it. The cross he 
placed on one of the thwarts, 
and scrambled back into the 
canoe again. He put all the 
force of his two arms onto the 
paddle as he clawed the water; 
but he navigated that whole 
stretch of more than a mile of 
creek, getting neither sound 
nor sight of the boat ahead. 

Out of the mouth of the 
creek the canoe leaped forth, 
making direct for the island, 
right in front. 


(Concluded in June Boys’ Lirz.) 
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SNOW BLIND 
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In his own words I have here set down 
the story of a terrible experience of the 
former occupant of the West Kenia Forest 
Station in Africa, 


EEE Ee Sane eee See - 
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HILE it is true that I knew nothing 

WV of forestry, the Government was 

aiso aware of the fact, so I felt that 

I had not accepted under false pretenses, 
the position of forester. 

My superior at Nairobi had told me that 
my chief duty would be to watch for forest 
fires and to extinguish any that occurred. 
He also instructed me to hire a gang of 
Kikuyu natives and cut a trail up the South 
side of Mount Kenia to timber line. I was 
working on this trail, when my friend 
Brown, whom I had asked to come up and 
visit me, arrived and we planned to go high 
up on the mountain and do some exporing 
after the trail was finished and the men had 
been discharged. 

We two “trekked ” to an altitude of 13,700 
feet and pitched our tent. On the morning 
of the third day at our alpine camp, I arose 
rather late and found that Brown had left 
camp. The teapot near the smouldering 
fire, showed that he had had breakfast. 
“Probably stepped out to shoot some game 
for our larder,” I thought, as I brushed the 
coals together and started to prepare my 
morning meal. 

Having finished my breakfast, I picked up 
my Ithaca shotgun, camera, and barometer 
that hung from one of the tent-poles, and 
strolled up on a high ridge back of the 
camp. From here a fine view could be had. 
Small green lakes, fed by tiny rivulets that 
trickled over the rocks, great drifts of snow 
and constantly changing scenery, kept my 
eyes busy. : 

One thinks of Africa as a land of jungle 
and extreme heat, and as I stood there 
gazing at scenery such as I had seen in 
Alaska and in Northwestern Canada, I 
could scarcely believe that I was standing 
on the equator; nevertheless “ the line” 
does run over the top of the mountain. 








The hand of the barometer pointed to 
15,000 feet, and from that point refused to 
record a higher altitude, although it was 
supposed to register as high as 20,000 feet. 
From this point a great snow bank rose 
gradually for several hundred yards and 
then formed a high, steep bank, dangerous 
to climb for fear of starting a snow-slide. 
For half a mile, the drift extended east- 
ward and away from the mountain peak. I 
saw that by crossing it to the far end and 
then turning back, I could reach to the 
north side of:the peak, on top of the steep 
dangerous bank. 

The glare from the sun on the drift was 
very intense, but it seemed no more dazzling 
than I had found it under similar circum- 
stances in America. For most of the way 
the snow was soft and I sank to my shoe 
tops, but after I had turned back toward 
the mountain, I found a tract about a hun- 
dred yards wide, where, for some un- 
accountable reason, the snow was packed 
hard. Even when I jumped on it my feet 
left no impression. 

I proceeded until I had passed two-thirds 
of the way around the mountain peak. The 
mass of cliffs and jagged rocks rose to a 
total height of 17,200 feet above sea level; 
now they were not more than 700 feet 
above me, therefore I must have ascended 
to an altitude of 16,500 feet. To the right. 
half a mile away, was a round-topped 
mountain of snow of unknown depth. In 
many places it had cracked open, leaving 
great crevasses, which showed that the 
snow was at least fifty feet deep. 

From where I stood, on the snow-ridge 
that connected the snow-mountain with 
the peak. the drift sloped downward toward 
the north end of the mountain half a mile; 
beyond this I could not see. If I could 
get down, it would be a shorter way to 
camp than to retrace my steps, so I decided 
to make the attempt. 2 

I had gone about half way, when I dis- 
covered that the snow-field terminated in 
an abrupt wall, several hundred feet high. 


On reaching it I dared not go close enough 
to the edge to make a more thorough in- 
vestigation, for fear the snow-cornice 
might break and precipitate me to the bot- 
tom. 

Where the snow met the bluff of the 
peak, there seemed to be a break, through 
which one might descend to the valley, so 
I walked over to it and followed along 
the base of the cliff for some distance. The 
drift became steeper and steeper as I pro- 
ceeded. I was within about seventy-five 
feet of the wall, when, suddenly my feet 
flew out from under me, and I found my- 
self sliding downward. 

None of the snow above was moving, 
but a great mass below had given way, 
and was hurrying down the mountain side 
at a terrific rate. Unless I could check 
myself, I should be carried over the brink 
of the wall and into the valley below, I 
knew not how many hundred feet. 

Frantically I tried to dig my heels into 
the snow, but could not stop. I had fallen 
just beyond reach of the rocks, but man- 
aged to roll over a couple of times, and 
seeing a projection a short distance below, 
I seized it as I was passing and held on 
until the snow had slipped out from under 
me. 

Being at the extreme upper edge of the 
slide, only a few inches of the surface had 
given way, so after the excitement was 
over, and I had scrambled to my feet, I 
found myself standing on the drift, while 
the slide poured over the edge of the wall 
with a sound like escaping steam. 

Regaining my somewhat startled wits, I 
began to wonder how to get out of my 
predicament. To attempt to pass around 
the mountain as originally planned, now 
seemed impossible, and should I try to re- 
trace my steps I might start another slide, 
and this time lose my life. 

It was about. four o’clock. In another 
hour a crust would begin to form and 
by ten o’clock, or half past at the latest, 
it would be hard enough to bear my 
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weight; and then, of course, there would 
be no danger of snow-slides. So, a pris- 
oner of the snow, I decided to remain 
there until the elements should let me 
escape. 

Holding tightly to the rocks I began, 
gently at first, to tramp the snow and 
in a few minute had made a hard, com- 
fortable footing. Contrary to general be- 
lief the African twilight is quite as long 
as any twilight. Slowly the shadows of 
the peaks, over which the sun was sinking, 
lengthened, and at last darkness fell. 

One by one the stars came out between 
the fleecy clouds. As the air grew chilly 
‘the clouds descended, and by eight o’clock 
enveloped me in a mist that shrouded the 
“arctic” scenery for half an hour. Finally 
the mist disappeared and I saw the clouds 
floating far below, and a clear sky above. 

Now, for first time, I began to have 
trouble with my eyes. They ached, then 
they burned, and in half an hour it seemed 
as though a bundle of quill toothpicks was 
being thrust into them. I rubbed them 
with snow and closed my lids, but when I 


opened them again the agony was ex-° 


<ruciating. A thick smoke seemed to ob- 
scure the view; then, for the first time, I 
realized that I was becoming snow-blind. 

How foolish I had been not to blacken 
my face with a piece of burnt wood, before 
leaving camp, but when I started I had 
mo intention of climbing high, and as I 
have said, after the snow was reached the 
glare from the drifts seemed no more in- 
tense than I had found it many times be- 
fore. 

What if I should become totally blind! 
Here I was marooned four miles from 
camp and on the opposite side of the moun- 
tain. Brown would never think of looking 
for me here. 

One thing was sure; I must get away 
and try to work out on the big drift to 
the east of the peak before I completely 
lost my sight. This drift was visible from 
a long distance to anyone approaching from 
the south, so if Brown should come, he 
could easily see me on the snow a mile 
away. 

Of course there was some danger of 
stumbling into one of the many crevasses 
I had passed on the way up, but I knew 
this could not happen unless my sight be- 
came so poor that I could not follow my 
tracks b 

From time to time I kept testing the 
crust, now forming rapidly and about ten 
o’clock considered it firm enough to sup- 
port my weight. 

While my tracks, made in the afternoon, 
were somewhat obliterated by the melting 
of the snow, they were still visible. 
moving slowly and straining my eyes it 
was at first not difficult to follow them. 
Every few steps the crust gave way, but 
it was hard enough to prevent a slide. So 
keeping close to the base of the cliff, I 
finally reached the spot where I had crossed 
the drift and first struck the rocks. 

Every minute it was becoming more and 
more difficult to follow the trail; 9, eye- 
sight was failing fast. Gradually I was 
obliged to lean over farther and farther, 
until at last I dropped to my knees and 
crawled along. Even then it was hard to 
see the tracks, and finally I gave up and 
began hese -wg my way, along. 

My hands became numb from cold and 
my knees ached, so I was forced to stop 
frequently to warm up and rest. The bank 
was almost level now and shortly I began 
to descend, and knew that, the ridge had 
been passed. I was crawling out on the 
great drift to the east of the mountain, 
and nearing the packed snow-area where no 
tracks had been left. There was little 


chance of crossing it with the expectation 
of finding the trail on the other side. 

It was slow, tedious work; groping 
along in the darkness and feeling out each 
frozen foot-print. My hands were sore 
from shuffling over the rough snow, so I 
put my camera in a pocket of my hunting 
coat, and slipping my left hand into the 
leather case, used it as a shield, while slid- 
ing along. Every few minutes the shot- 
gun that swung from my shoulders, worked 
forward and I had to stop to adjust it. 

So, hour after hour, I crept along fifteen 
or twenty feet at a time, then stopped to 
rest. The tracks were becoming more and 
more shallow; evidently the hard snow was 
not far off. Two more spells of crawling, 
two more rest halts and then, search as 
hard as I could, not another footprint was 
found; they were not there to find. 

This tract must be crossed regardless of 
consequences. I stood erect and stepping 
out boldly, tried to walk in as straight a 
course as possible. Only a short distance 
had been traversed when the drift seemed 
to descend more rapidly than I had an- 
ticipated. A few more steps and it was 
so steep that there was danger of slipping. 
Was it possible that I had so soon wan- 
dered from my course? It must be so, 
for certainly I had not passed over such 
a grade that afternoon. 

I turned, and dropping on my hands and 
knees started to climb back, but slipped 
and fell upon my face, and then began to 
slide. Rolling over on my back I tried to 
dig my heels into the hard crust. This 
swayed my body around, and the next in- 
stant I was scooting over the crust head 
down. The sharp point of the stock to 
my Ithaca gun, occasionally cut through the 
crust and retarded my progress enough to 
swing me back into an upright position, 
but the next instant lost its grip and once 
more I descended head foremost. 

Spinning round and round in this man- 
ner, first to one side then to the other, I 
whizzed over the snow until the air whistled 
in my ears, and I became so dazed that I 
could scarcely tell when I was right side up 
and when not. 

The uppermost thought in my mind was, 
“Where am I going to land?” Would it 
be at the bottom of some deep crevass, or 
out on a harmless tract of snow? 

Gradually my speed began to slacken, for 
I was nearing the foot of the incline. 
Working the shotgun strap over my shoul- 
der, I gripped the gunbarrels in my left 
hand, seized the pistol-grip in the other, 
and throwing the stock of the gun under 
my right arm, I bore down on it with all 
my weight. The sharp rubber heel-plate 
cut through the crust and finally brought 
me to a full stop. . 

Where could I be? The drift on which 
I had been traveling when I fell, extended 
on eastward, fully half a mile beyond the 
hard snow I had attempted to cross. I 
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could not have wandered that far before 
losing my way. Therefore I must have 
gone too far to the right, and tobogganed 
down the very snow-bank that I had cir- 
cled during the afternoon. In other words, 
I had taken a short cut to the exact posi- 
tion I was seeking; the middle of the drift 
where I had first stepped upon the snow. 

There was nothing to do now but to wait 
for Brown to come, provided he did come. 
I had lost all count of time, but felt that it 
must be loug after midnight. How pene- 
trating the chil’; ai: was, and how my eyes 
ached; now that there was nothing to oc- 
cupy my attention. The rocks could not 
be very far away, for occasionally the shrill 
cry of a restless rock hyrax floated up 
from below. Once I heard elephants 
trumpeting in the heather, three miles 
away. . 

And so the weary minutes formed the 
hours until suddenly I thought that I heard 
a bird singing; yes, it was a bird, the 
twittering of a sun-bird. Of what a wel- 
come sound was that heralder of dawn. 

If Brown could only strike my trial at 
once he would be here in a few hours. I 
waited until I thought that he might be 
within hearing, then at intervals of about 
half a minute, fired three shots; the uni- 
versal signal of distress. The echoes 
roared back from the mountain peak, as 
eagerly I listened for an answer, but it 
did not come. I waited another hour then 
fired three more shots, but still no reply. 

_An inventory of my cartridge belt showed 
nine cartridges left. The third signal of 
three shots failed also to bring an answer, 
so, discouraged and weak, from hunger 
and lack of sleep, I started on, feeling with 
my shotgun before taking a step. Every 
fifteen minutes I stopped and fired a single 
shot. In this way I must have traveled 
for an hour and then fired another shot. 
The echo from the mountain peak came 
from behind me, so I knew that I had 
turned too far to the left. Facing about I 
had taken but a few steps when far off in 
the distance came the unmistakable report of 
a rifle. I leaped into the air from joy and 
began shouting and waving my hands, but 
on second thought realized that Brown was 
yet too far off to see me. 

_ Fifteen minutes later J fired my last cart- 
ridge and received a reply from very near 
and then I heard Brown shout: 

“What in thunder are you doing up 
there? If you think I’m going up after 
you you're jolly well mistaken.” 

“T can’t come down, I’m snow-blind,” I 
shouted back. 

“Where have you been all this: time?” 
he inquired as he came up. 

“Wandering about on the snow all night, 
and I took a fine toboggan slide to wind 
up with,” I answered. 

“You look it. You’re as white as a 
sheet. Here take a hoot of this and here’s 
a sandwich. I thought you would need 
something when I found you.” 

“How did you find me? What made 
you think I was up here!” I inquired. 

“Well,” he began, “you remember that 
you had said you wanted to come up here, 
so when you didn’t appear last night and 
I saw that the barometer was missing, I 
knew you must have gone for the snow, as 
we have taken altitudes at lower levels. 
Soon I struck your tracks on the ridge 
pack there, and managed to keep them 
fairly well until I heard your shouts, and 
then I started on a run.” 

He led me back to camp and after three 
days in the tent, my sight gradually re- 
turned and “then we packed up and de-- 
scended to the forest station. 
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on Graves of Veterans.—(See Story.) 
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A New Merit Badge 


"THE design for the Merit Badge of 
Scholarship has just been completed. It 
is here published for the first time. 

To obtain this badge, 
the latest one added 
to the list, a Scout 
must: 

1. Since.becoming a 
First-Class Scout have 
been in attendance at 
one school, either 
grammar, high, pri- 
vate or night school, 
for a period of at 





feast one year. 

2. Present a certificate from the principal 
showing; a, that his attendance has been 
satisfactory; b, that his deportment has 
been above the average; c, that during the 
last school year he has secured a satisfac- 
tory average in all of his studies. 


Richmond Scouts 
Plant a Christmas Tree 


"T HE Boy Scouts of Richmond, Va., had 
~ a “big day” recently when they as- 
sisted in planting “ Everybody’s Christmas 
Tree,” which will be the center of com- 
munity Yuletide celebrations hereafter. The 
Honorable Henry C. Stuart, the Governor 
of the State, and Mr. John Stewart Bryan, 
President of the Local Council, spoke to 
the Scouts on the meaning of the tree to 
the community and showed them how they 
could help to keep it in good condition. 
The Boy Scouts formed a fifty foot 
circle on the turf and made a ring with 
their staves, behind which the eager crowds 
Stood to listen to the addresses. After 
the workmen had set the tree in the 
ground Mr. Bryan, Mr. Stuart, City Com- 
missioner John Hirschberg and Scout 


‘Commissioner D. W. Durrett each threw | 
a shovelful of earth over the tree’s. roots. | 


Scout Executive, W. J. B. Housman, led 
in the singing of the first stanza of 
“ America,” and the Scouts formed in twos 
and marched to their headquarters as the 
crowds dispersed. 

Following up the interest felt by the 
citizens of Richmond in the Scouts, thirty 
of the boys recently visited some 450 busi- 
ness men with letters signed by President 
Bryan, secured an interview in person and 
interpreted the Scout Oath and Laws and 
other details relevant to the movement. 
They succeeded in seeing 375 for full in- 
terviews and a great many of the men 
also réquested to have demonstration of 
the second and first-class requirements. 
This was a great success and did much fo 

lace the movement before the eyes of the 

msiness man of this city. 





Distinguished Scouts 


Report of the National Court of Honor 
for March, 1914. 
EAGLE SCOUTS. 
To win the Silver Eagle these First Class Scouts 
must have qualified for 21 merit badges. It is the 
highest honor for winning Merit Badges. 


Paul Gustav Wehle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

E. Judson Griswold, Albany, N. Y. 
Edwin G. Foster, S. M., Rochester, N. Y. 
Delmer S. Fahrney, Vinita, Okla. 
Merritt Harris, S. C., Utica, N. Y. 





Total number of Merit Badges awarded 
by the Court of Honor in the month, 1,023. 


Chief Scout Visits Baltimore 


Wit a hundred picked Scouts support- 

ing him with demonstrations of Scout 
activities, Chief Scout Seton lectured on 
the Scout Movement to a large gathering 
in Baltimore on April 3. The Troops of 
the city attended in a body and their large 
numbers and thorough practice made the 
rally a notable one. 

The program started with the singing 
of the “Star Spangled Banner” and then 
the Scout activities of first aid and knot 
tying were shown. After Mr. Seton’s ad- 
dress a chorus of male voices gave sev- 
eral selections. The program closed with 
the camp scene into which were introduced 
many activities, such as signaling, wireless 
and fire lighting. 

After the demonstration a reception was 
held during the evening to which the 
Scouts and Scout Officials as well as the 
general public were invited. A dinner and 
reception were tendered Mr. Seton at the 
City Club. 

Through the co-operation of several lo- 
cal firms, prizes for Scouts selling the 








Camping Out Inside 





N. Y., under their 
Rk. H. Miller, recently 
had an unusual camping experience. They 


16, Buffalo, 
aster, Rev. 


Troo: 
Scout 


camped out, in the lar fashion, in the 
basement of the church. Instead of scout- 
ing in the woods and country, they scouted 
around the city. They had a great deal of 
fun, too, and would advise other boys to 
try it. 





most tickets to the rally were offered. The 
leading Scout Troop won a stereopticon 


machine. The second prize was a large 
silk American flag, and the third a three- 
months’ scholarship in a business college 
to any one member of*the Troop. The 
boy who sold the largest number of tickets 
— a year’s subscription to Boy’s 
IFE. 


Flag Raising by Canal 
Zone Boy Scouts 
(See picture on page 20.) 
HE Cristobal Boy Scouts held a flag 
~  fYaising on January 1, 1914, at 8 A. M. 
The flag was presented to the Troop by 
Colonel Goethals. It measures six by 
eight feet, and it now flies daily from the 
65-foot flag pole on Cristobal Point. It 
was given to replace the first flag presented 
to the Troop by Capt. Frank O. Whit- 
lock, which was raised for the first time 
on July 4, 1913. Since that day the flag 
has been raised every day at 7 o'clock, and 
lowered at sundown, one of the members 
of the Troop being detailed for this duty 
each week. 

Permission has been given to increase 
the height of the 65-foot pole 20 feet in 
order that the flag may be seen in the har- 
bor above the new docks. There is to be 
a yard-arm near the top, and it is proposed 
to fly the United States flag at the top, and, 
from the ends of the yard-arm, the Troop 
colors, red and white, and the flag of the 
Canal Zone, respectively. 

The first United States flag belonging to 
the Troop will be preserved under glass in 
a frame made of native wocds, each bo 
in the Troop having been asked to furnis 
a piece of such wood for the purpose. In 
addition to the draped flag, the frame will 
contain a list of the members of the Cris- 
tobal Troop, with the names of the State 
from which each boy came. This souvenir 
of the Canal Zone Boy Scouts will be pre- 
sented to the National Headquarters in 
New York. 

The Cristobal Troop has a membership 
of thirty-four and is divided into three 
patrols. The boys are now actively pre- 
paring to take the examinations for Second 
Class Scouts. Meetings are held in the 
district courtroom on Tuesday and Fri- 
day evenings each week. The Scout Master 
is E. C. Bell; first assistant, C. E. Beck, 
and the second assistant, chosen on Janu- 
ary 1, is W. H. Anderson. These facts 
are taken from the Canal Record. 

The picture on page 20, which was sent 
to Boy’s Lire by Scout Master Bell, shows - 


the Scouts drawn up in the following way: 

Left to right in back—Scout Vaucher from 
Switzerland; Scout Cotton, first flag scout (hold- 
ing rope) from Massachusetts. 

Circle (left to right)—Scout Rowe from Iowa; 
Scout .Growe from. Ohio; Scout P. Sears from 
Massachusetts; Scout Anderson from Maryland; 
Scout Toe Raymond from New York; Second As- 
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sistant Scout Master, W. H. Anderson from 
Louisiana; Scout Master E, C. Bell, from Massa- 
chusetts; First Assistant Scout Master C. E. Beck 
from Maryland; Scout Vevington from Ohfo; 
Scout Bell from Alabama; Scout H. Sears from 
Massachusetts; Scout Husey from Georgia; Scout 
A. Sears from Massachusetts. 

Sitting, front: Scout Appleton, New Mexico. 


Commissioner Beard Visits 
Scouts in Pennsylvania 


NATIONAL Scout Commissioner Dan- 

iel Carter Beard, after a few days’ 
visit to Swarthmore and Chester, Pa., has 
nothing but the most glowing reports of 
the Scouts there. 

When ‘the Scout Master arrived at 
Swarthmore it was a gloomy day with a 
drizzling rain, but there were plenty of 
Scouts to meet him and they were all wear- 
dng their smiles. 

County Field Commissioner R. G. Good- 
man, and the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. 
Deardon, met Mr. Beard and went with 
thim to the schoolhouse where the first meet- 
ing was held. The officials were escorted 
by a guard of honor and the Scouts. That 
afternoon was spent in Scout activities, 
with the strongest kind of an accent on the 
“activities.” * The National Commissioner 
spent three hours instructing and inspecting 
and entertaining the seventy Scouts and 
Officials there assembled. The local troop 
provided hot cocoa and a number of Scouts 
built fires and cooked their meals at their 
theadquarters. 

Commissioner Beard had some very novel 
tests which he put the Scouts through and 
they learned the meaning of the “Chump 
mark.” He tells about it in his department 
of the magazine this month. 

Every Scout, but one, volunteered to pass 
dnto the next rank before three months’ 
‘time and three with merit badges pledged 
= < agen Eagle Scouts before Septem- 

er 1. 

Then Commissioner Beard showed them 
some of the old Scouting stunts and gave 
an inspiring talk. 

From Swarthmore Mr. Beard went to 
Chester with Mr. E. L. Cutler, President 
of the Chester Council. At the City Club 
they were met by the Mayor, William 
Ward, and after dinner the officials stood 
on the balcony of the room occupied during 
the Revolutionary War by General George 
Washington and inspected the Scouts as 
they marched by. 

The Ashbourne Scout band led the pro- 
cession. A public meeting was held in the 
Y.M.C.A. auditorium, presided over by 
Mr. Cutler. Mayor Ward welcomed the 
visitors and expressed his enthusiasm for 
Scouting. Mr. Cowing, of Chester, in- 
spired the audience with a brief address. 


Mr. Beard described the benefits of Scout- R 


ing and related some of his many interest- 
ing experiences. 


Ate a Big Roast Pig 


A$ a means of stirring up interest in the 
organization of a Local Council a 
crowd of sixty-five men, most of them 
fathers of local Scouts, and as many boys 
feasted on roast pig and other good things 
at a recent banquet at Rushville, Ind. Rev. 
C. M. Yocum was toastmaster. The main 
address of the evening was given by Scout 
Master C. E. Walden. Nine hearty “rahs” 
were given for Mr. William Alexander, 
who furnished the 125-pound pig and who 
proposed that the pig roast be an annual 
affair. One of the firms of the city loaned 
a big phonograph and records. 
After the entertainment broke up a group 
of the men met to form a Local Council. 


Out in the Open in lowa 





Dishwashing time at the Glenwood, Iowa, 


Scouts’ camp. From left to right the boys 


are (standing): Chas. Boyle, Edwin 
Graves, Harry Adams, Gerold Fickle, 
Leonard Fitzgibbons, Claude _ Estes, 


Cloyd Rist; (standing on trough) John 
Wright, John Lyon, Harold McKnight, 
Bernard Harmon, Hiram Thornton, Clif- 
ford Morgan, Waldo Graves, Roy Kinney, 
Elmer Bennett, Stanton McGavern; (in 
front of trough) Ray Dalby, Edwin Plimp- 
ton, Marion Hanks, Arthur Graves, Ernest 
Zimmer, Dr. T. A. Pearson, Scout Master, 
kneeling. Directly in back is one of the 
Councilmen, Rev. A. C. Hageman.—Photo 
by Leonard Dean. 


Boy Scouts and a Flag 


for Memorial Day 
(See picture on page 21.) 

April, 1912, the Garden Committee of 
the Woman’s Club of Albany, N. Y., 
suggested to the superintendent of schools 
that the children bring potted red and white 
geraniums with blue and white argeratum 
instead of the usual cut flowers for Memo- 
rial Day decorations. The idea was to 
have a floral flag at the Soldiers’ Lot 








JN 


_ 30. 

is consent was readily given and the 
children brought one thousand plants to 
the Armory on the 29th. That afternoon 
they were taken to the cemetery. 

Farly on the 30th, twelve Boy Scouts 
planted the flowers around the Soldiers’ 
Monument after the pattern of the flag. 
A red geranium was also planted at each 
of the fifty or more headstones on the lot. 

Each week of the summer the Scouts 
went to the cemetery to water and care 
for the plants. The journey of three miles 
was made a “hike” and camping trip. 
local newspaper gave them $12 as a prize. 

In 1913 the school children b ught 2,000 
plants—enough for two floral flags. One 
was planted at the rural cemetery, 5x9 
feet with staff; and the other in Washing- 
ton Park, near the Soldiers’ Monument, 
9x16 feet with 26-foot staff. The flags this 
time were planted by the regular gardeners. 

Any Troop of Scouts can be easily 
taught to diagram and plant the flag. Lo- 
cal florists will furnish the following plants 
at five and ten cents each: 


a SSeS Alternanthera Brilliantissima 
WUE vcss caneb eh eeeateees ae aee Alyssum 
OS Ca culiwock os paasanecea bas ....-Lobelia 
SINS os oy en eae dig te ....-Alyssum 
SO sci es cen n cua Ecalypha Macafeana 


Any city or village can have a floral 
flag this coming Memorial Day, given by 
the school children and cared for by the 
Boy Scouts.—Marion Hall Blackburn. 


Troop Hospitality 

I have thought that it would be interest- 
ing and mutually advantageous for coun- 
try Troops to entertain city Troops while 
on their summer hikes. Little villages like 
Carrollton are really country to the city 
boys. We could provide camp grounds 
and make the “hikers” more comfortable 
while fostering a spirit of fraternity. 
(Signed) R.. H. Lee, S. M., Carrollton, 
Ohio. 


Crippled Boys in Hospital 
Have a Scout Troop 
(See picture on page 20.) 

At the country branch of the New York 
Orthopedic Hospital in White Plains, 
N. Y., a Troop of Boy Scouts are carrying 
on the Scout work as loyally as any of 
the country. None of them can indulge 
in any great physical exertion as they are 
receiving treatment that requires a quiet 
life. For this reason few if any can ever 
pass beyond the Tenderfoot degree, but 
they study all the requirements of Second 
and First Class Scouts they are able to 
take up. They have passed First Aid, knot 
tying and signaling. They even take little 
hikes in the neighboring woods, looking 
forward to them as much as more fortu- 
nate brothers do to long camping expedi- 
tions. : 
The Troop is rather a shifting one, since 
a great many of the original members have 
been successfully treated and have gone 
home. There are still six of the original 
members who are still at the hospital. 
They are all enthusiasts on the subject of 
Boy’s Lire. Indeed, there was so much 
rivalry over the only copy for which they 
used to subscribe that the Scout Master 
found it necessary for every boy to sub- 

scribe for his own copy. i 
As far as is known this is the only in- 
stitution treating for tuberculosis bone 
diseases which has a Troop of Boy Scouts. 


A Bird-House Contest 


TO develop greater interest in birds a 
unique contest has been arranged in 
Detroit, Minn. Prizes are offered by two 
business concerns and the Boy Scout Coun- 
cil. The contest is open to boys between 
eleven and eighteen, who must register with 
Mr. Walter D. Bird, the Scout Master. 
Each boy must make a bird house and 
prizes will be given for the most ori 
most artistic and most thoroughly con- 
structed specimens. A special prize will be 
given for the first house registered that se- 
cures two tenants after the exhibit, English 
sparrows excepted. SF . 

The contestants are divided into two 
classes according to age and prizes are 
offered for each. 

The judges include Mayor C. Wackman, 
Editor L. Benshoof and Prof. C. R. Reiss. 
The contest was arranged by the First 
Troop of Detroit. 








IN my bottom lot one 
day i seed a bunch @” 
boys. 

It made 
farmers 
much a kid destroys; 

An’ down I run to chase 
’em off, with ugly 
words and shouts. 

When one 
smiles, an’ 
cuse me, 
Scouts.” 


Scared? Not a scare. I 
set right there, an’ let 
my tongue hang out; 

Them «boys was campin’, 
an’ they knowed jest 

was about. 

wa a fire an’ showed he had & 

ea 





what the 
One of ’em 
level : 
By making ’em rake up th’ leaves for fear th’ 
fire sh’ud spread. 


They seed some rails was off th’ fence, an’ 
don’t you know, a ki 

He , up that busted place—he did, I swam 
e 

So I jest went an’ let ’em be, for I ain’t got no 
oubts, 

They may be playin’ but b’gum, I like that 


— o’ Scouts. 
(By the Dallas (Texas) News Staff Post. 
Reprinted by permission.) 
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A Dog Deserving 
a Life-Saving Medal 





The Story of an Episode 
at the Chiet Scout’s Camp 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
Chief Scout, Boy Scouts of America 


AST winter we had an interesting 
ee kind of Scouting reported. My 
camp on Peekho Lake was more or 
less frequented by the boys, even in the 
coldest weather, and children in the neigh- 
borhood, even if they are very small in 
size, have got the idea that the Chief 
Scout’s camp is a very desirable place to 
visit without regard to time or weather. 

It was during the heavy snows of Febru- 
ary that this idea established itself in the 
brain of a small boy who lived with his 
aunt on Lake avenue, Greenwich, Conn. 

He was only six years old, but he was 
fully resolved that he would be a Scout 
among Scouts, so without consulting his 
aunt he started out one day on foot to 
tramp through the deep snow in quest of 
the wonderful camp which promised so 
much that he could enjoy. He only knew 
vaguely that the camp lay somewhere in 
the woods far to the northwest of his 
home and he set out determined to find it. 

The weather was cold and snow was 
deep, but he was fully inspired with the 
Scouting spirit, and he might have come 
to serious trouble but that his absence 
was noticed by the St. Bernard dog that 
belonged to his people. 

Just what little Harry’s adventures were 
in that all day tramp we have never fully 
discovered. He probably missed the camp, 
because it was at that time silent and de- 
serted. The teepee poles were up, but 
deep snow was covering all other indica- 
tions. 

Harry wandered on and on for hours, 
and then no doubt was disheartened, for he 
was nearly frozen and had no idea of how 
to get home; so he sat down on a snow 
drift, experiencing the numbing power of 
despair combined with keen frost and cut- 
ting winter winds. So far as he was con- 
cerned, the end has been reached. 

But along behind him during the last 
hour was the big, brown dog, wondering, 
no doubt, in his dim, doggy way, what 
possessed his young friend to hunt so hard 
for trouble. 

And now he came up close, laid his head 
in the child’s lap and nudged him, hoping 
to make him move, but Harry was too far 
gone. All the efforts of the dog were vain. 

Some animals, some dogs, would have 
gone away, but not so Bruno. With that 
wonderful sagacity for which his breed is 
famed, he started off to find help. 

The nearest house happened to be the 
home of the Chief Scout, and the super- 
intendent of the place was in the cottage at 
the other end of the garden, when just as 
the shades of night were falling he heard a 
scratching and a short low bark at the 
outer door. When he opened and looked 
out there was the huge brown dog eagerly 
looking and barking as he turned and ran 
toward the woods. He stopped and barked 
repeatedly until the man realized that some- 
thing was wrong. 

The man went back for his hat and coat. 
The big dog returned indignantly to the 


door again and barked and whined. The 
man set out to follow the dog, for there 
could be no mistaking the fact that he had 
a message and that something was wrong. 

The foreman strode along swiftly, bu 
the dog went so fast that it was difficult 
to keep up—through the barnyard, over 
fences, down the hill and into the woods, 
still followed by the man. 

It doubtless seemed a long way, but it 
was less than half a mile when the dog 
brought the foreman to the little dark 
figure curled up in the snow, half buried 
in the drift. We can imagine how the man 
felt, and we know how the dog felt, for he 
leaped around, barking triumphantly. 

In the strong arms of his rescuer little 
Harry was carried to the house, where hot 
soup soon revived him and in a couple of 
hours he was safely restored to his people. 

Bruno has not applied for a life-saving 
medal as yet, but when he does I shall 
certainly vote in favor of giving it. 


face 











Can You Name and Draw | 
This Animal? 


Twenty-six Prizes Offered 


(See pictures of them on page 25.) 




















HE CHIEF SCOUT, Mr. Ernest 
Thompson Seton, gives here a de- 
scription of an animal which is 

found in all the plains of North America. 

You are to guess its name, make a 
drawing of the creature, original or copied, 
and send it with your name, age and ad- 
dress to the Editor of Boy’s Lire, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. ‘ 

The FIRST PRIZE, a Premoette, Jr., 
Film Camera (Price $5.00), will go to the 
competitor who names the animal correctly 
and makes the drawing of it that is most 
accurate and life-like. 

FIVE PRIZES, each an axe and sheath, 
or a Boy Scout Knife, according to each 
winner’s choice, will go to the five competi- 
tors next in order of merit. 

TWENTY CONSOLATION PRIZES, 
each an annual subscription to Boy’s Lire, 
will be awarded to the twenty next best 
competitors. 

The drawing that wins first prize and 
the name of the one who made it, will be 
published in Boy’s Lire. The names of all 
ae! _— prize winners will also be pub- 
ished. 


The competition is open to all boys not 


more than eighteen years old. 
Write or print your name, age and ad- 


dress on the sheet or card bearing the 


drawing. 


Don’t include in the contest letter any 
information or question about any other 
subject. 

All entries must be addressed to Boy's 
Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, with 
the word “ Animal” written in the corner 
of the envelope or card. They must be in 
the office of the magazine on or before 
June 1, 1914. 

Do your best, but don’t be afraid of 
sending a poor drawing—others may be no 
better than yours. 


HERE IS THE PROBLEM: 


“TI am a brave, harmless fellow and 
usually considered a big animal because I 
weigh about 20 pounds. My home is under- 
ground and is comfortably placed where it 
will always be dry and below the reach of 
the winter’s frost. 

“My food is varied. I like flesh, fruit 
and even roots, but I especially love eggs 
and have lots of fun digging out nests of 
ground squirrels. 

“My teeth are somewhat like those of 
a dog but my claws are like those of a 
grizzly bear. 

“ My tail is very unimportant. I cannot 
climb a tree and don’t want to. I know 
of a much safer place when danger is 
about. You know where. 

“My coat is silvery gray with black 
markings on my head. 

“Everyone likes me except the horsemen, 
They fear me on account of one of my 
habits which causes many a horse to break 
his leg. 

“During the summer-time I am often 
seen on the prairies of Western America 
taking a sun bath. If a dog comes after 
me I go quickly indoors as I do-not like 
a fuss. “And yet I can fight almost any dog 
when I have to. 

“You see I am a model citizen. I mind 
my own business. I want to live in peace 
with my neighbors, but you corner me or 
drive me too hard, and you'll find in me a 
desperate fighter that fears no one and 
never gives up. 

“Can you tell my name and make my 
picture?” 


The March Puzzle Solved. 


AS we told you last month so many 

excellent answers were received in 
answer to Chief Scout Seton’s track 
puzzle, published in March, that it was im- 
possible to pick the best. We publish here 
the Chief Scout’s own solution so that you 
can see how nearly you approached it. 

Particularly good answers were received 
from Glen Oliver, Lubec, Me.; George Sil- 
cock, Sloatsburg, N. Y.; Gaston Conklin, 
Paterson, N. J.; Harold Davis, Kenmore, 
N. J.; Stanley Thompson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Lindsley Miller, Syracuse, N. Y.; William 
Merrill, Hinsdale, Ill.; Walliam Sullivan, 
East Taunton, Mass.; Bernard Anderson, 
Valier, Mont., and James L. Corbett, Jr., 
Texas City, Tex. 

The Chief Scout was very much pleased 
at the interest shown by the Scouts in this 
outdoor problem. His answer, written 
when he drew the puzzle, follows: 

A rabbit was crouching under the grass 
at B, and had been there since the fresh 
snowfall. A fox came along at A, scared 
and chased the rabbit toward D. At H the 
fox’s tail touched the snow. G are the fox’s 
front feet, F his hind feet, though he is 
going toward D. After these two had gone, 
a shore lark came in, alighting at J. He 
walked toward the rabbit's couch and fed 
on seeds there exposed on the bare ground. 
At K the shore lark flew away. 
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Scouts Afield | 


Boys are urged to send in re- 
ports of their interesting doings. 














Cotumsia, §. C.—‘Five Eagle Scouts before 
school closes” is the slogan of Troop 5 of Colum- 
bia, S. C. The Troop has 34 boys, all of whom 
are progressing rapidly in Scoutcraft, while_three 
of them have recently passed 18 Merit Badge 
tests. Perhaps the fact that the Troop has an 
unusually attractive headquarters, where they meet 
regularly, assists their rapid progress. ‘hey have 
fixed up an old kindergarten building with flags 
and pictures and own a good phonograph and daspe 
library. This summer they will hold camp in the 
mountains, where more Merit Badge tests will be 
taken. 

Gaytorp, Micu.—A signal tower 30 feet high 
has been erected by the Boy Scouts of Gaylord, 
Mich., under direction of the Rev. A. Allington. 
Mounted in this tower the bovs exchange mes- 
sages at the rate of 16 letters a minute with the 
rest of their Troop stationed in the High School 
tower two miles away. 

ENGLEwoop, N. J.—Troop 10 of Englewood, N. 
J., were given the privilege of holding their first 
annual dinner at the Englewood Field Club. Be- 
sides 12 members of the Troop, there were present 
20 guests, including fathers and friends. Milton 
B. Sackett, Deputy Field Scout Commissioner, 


Getting Ready for a Good Sleep 





Troop 1, Rock Island, Illinois, bringing 
back their bedding from an airing.—Photo 
by Fred Helpenstell. 


spoke on the founding of the movement and i 
ideals. An impressive investure was held, 10 
Scouts being awarded Second Class badges and 
two with Tenderfoot. The evening was closed 
with the presentation of a gold stickpin and a set 
of gold cuff buttons by Patrol Leader Powers to 
Scout Master Morse Burtis, Jr., as a testimonial 
from the Scouts of his Troop. 

Marietta, Pa.—Some boys in Marietta, Pa., were 
coasting down a hill by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
tracks. Ralph Hipple, a Tenderfoot in the Wolf 
patrol of Troop 1, was coasting with another boy, 
and just as they reached the track they discovered 
that a train was bearing down upon them not more 
than 80 feet away. The boys. scrambled to their 
feet, but unfortunately the second boy slipped and 
fell on the track. Ralph sprang back to the track 
and snatched his companion from in front of the 
train, which almost brushed them as they cleared 
the track. The Scout’s bravery was found out 
indirectly, as he did not tell of it himself. 

Fort Prains, N. Y.—Troop 1 of the Fort Plains 
Boy Scouts recently held an entertainment from 
which they cleared $15. Each Scout bought a 
share of the refreshments, so that there was no 
expense on this score. This Troop has a cham- 
pionship basketball team and intends to take up 
the game earlier next year in order to be even 
more proficient. 

Terre Haute, Inp.—The Scouts of Terre Haute, 
Ind., have volunteered to assist in the interna- 
tional encampment of the Knights of Pythias, 
which will be held in that city in July. beau- 
tiful silk American flag has been offered by the 
Indian Branch, Sons of the American Revolution, 
as an award to the Troop making the best record. 
The tests for this award may be made at the 
summer camp. 

Brownsvit_e, Tex.—Troop 1 of San Benito, 
Tex., recently visited the first Troop of Browns- 
ville, a neighboring town. It was the last day of 
a big fair and the home Troop entertained the 
visitors royally. % 

InpIANAPOLIS, Inp.—A contest extending over a 

eriod of three months has been held by Scout 

aster MacNelly, of Indianapolis, Ind., Troop 3. 
All the points of the Tenderfoot and Second Class 
Tequirements were included, besides other special 
activities. One contest was a three-minute descrip- 
tion of any one item of the Scout Law. Fifteen 
of the 20 Scouts entered it. Another contest called 
for the seating of some modern book and a re- 
port on it, including the general character of the 
book, its good and bad points, and an outline of 
the story. Scout Kirby Wells turned in the best 


(Continued on page 35.) 








The Miami 
Bull Dog Bicycle 


Here is the very latest in the art of cycle construction. This 
Miami Bull Dog Bicycle is built in the factory of the largest 
producers of high grade bicycles in the world, and embodies 
features not found in other bicycles. 


The Miami Bull Dog Bicycle was designed to meet the require- 
ments of boys and young men who desired a high grade bicycle 
built along motorcycle lines. It is the mount for the Boy 
Scout. Motor type handle bars and pedals, truss forks, motor 
saddle, guaranteed tires and the famous Musselman Automatic 


Coaster Brake. 


Fully described in our latest catalogue, copy of which will be 
cheerfully forwarded on receipt of post card request. 


; 


“See the Miami Bull Dog at Your Dealers” 





The Miami Cycle & Manufacturing Co. 
740 Valley Road Middletown, Ohio, U. S. A. 


























Why Don’t You Win a Prize? 


The Boy Scout knife, and the Scout axe 
and sheath, either of which can be 
chosen by the boy winning a sec- 
ond prize. The third prizes 
(20 in number) each con- 
sists of a year’s sub- 
scription 
to Boys’ 

Liz. 













\ 
\ 
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PREMOETTE JR., CAMERA. 


The $5.00 camera 
offered as the first 
prize in .the Chief 
Scout’s Animal Con- 
test. (See page 24.) 


BOY SCOUT AXE 


AND SHEATH. BOY SCOUT KNIFE, 
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How to Cook in the Open 





An Expert’s Advice Which Will Help Scouts to Pass the Cooking Merit 
Badge Test 


By HORACE KEPHART 







HIS is the second of a series of articles on Cookiny which Mr. Kephart has prep a 


iz Boy Scouts. 


Mr. Kephart knows Cooking from A to Z. 
published by the Outing Company, he tells far more than we can give in this series. 
thing | oo that book we want you to read and remember—it is this: 

“ The less a man carries in his pack, the more he must carry in his head. 


cannot go by recipe alone. 
recipes in his pocket.. 









EVER fry over a flame; the fat ‘will 
easily catch fire. 

Frying requires little heat. If 
your fire is too big, take a stick and rake 
some coals off to one“ side to fry over. 
Get your pan quite hot before you grease it. 
Then put in just enough grease to keep 
the fish or beef or flapjack from sticking 
to the pan. Too much grease, or grease 
that is not hot enough, makes the stuff 
sodden and indigestible. 

: FRIED BACON. 

Slice quite thin. Remove the rind, or 
cut through it in two places to prevent 
curling in the pan. Put pan half full of 
water on fire; when water is warm, drop 
the bacon in and stir around until water 
begins to simmer. Then throw out the 
water, fry bacon and turn often. Remove 
slices just before they would turn brown. 
They will get crisp as they cool. 

FRIED FISH. 

If the fish is too large for the pan, cut 
steaks from it, slicing down on either side 
of the backbone (in this case the fish need 
mot be cleaned). Small fish, to be fried 
whole, should have the backbone severed to 
prevent curling. 

Rub them with cornmeal or flour before 
putting in the pan—this browns them and 
prevents them from absorbing grease. Fry 
to a golden brown, sprinkling lightly with 

pper and salt just as the color turns. If 

h are fried in butter, do not salt them. 
Fish should be wiped dry before frying 
and the grease should be quite hot. 

FROGS LEGS. 

These are best if, after skinning, they are 
soaked for an hour in cold water with a 
little vinegar added; or put them for two 
minutes into scalding water that has vine- 

or lemon juice in it. Then drain, wipe 
oy, roll in flour or bread crumbs seasoned 
with salt and pepper, and fry rather slowly, 
preferably in butter. 
BROILING. 

Fresh meat of any kind that is tender 
enough is better broiled than fried. 

This may be done on a forked stick or 
by inserting the slice in the cleft of a split 
stick. Beef or venison should be cut at 
least an inch thick. 

Have a clear, flaming fire, and rake a 

d bed of hard coals from it to one side. 

r the outside of the meat first by 
thrusting it for a moment right into the 
flame and turning. This seals up the juices. 
Then broil over the coals or in front of 
them, catching drippings in a pan under- 
meath. Do not season until done. 

Bacon will be broiled in three or four 
minutes; a steak one inch thick in five 
minutes, one and a half inches thick in ten 
minutes. 

Serve steak on hot plates with drippings 
and butter. 





ssissisessssssssssessssssstgessssessssesesssssssecesssesess: 
eeasssseSassesassssesesesesaasscsssacsessscsssscssssasasass: 


In his book entitled “Camp Cookery,” 
ne 


A camper 


It is best for him to carry general principles in his head, and 
The simpler the outfit, 
and the more pleasure one gets in his achievements.’ 


the more skill it takes to manage it, 








AN “ALTAR FIRE,” YOU CAN COOK ON THIS 
WITHOUT “BREAKING YOUR BACK.” 


To broil in a frying pan, clean the pan 
thoroughly and get it almost red hot so as 
to seal the pores of the meat instantly and 
keep the juices in. Grease pan very lightly, 
put meat in and cover; turn often, without 
jabbing the fork. 

BOILED RICE. 

To cook rice so that each grain will be 
plump, dry and separate, instead of mak- 
ing a mushy and tasteless mess, first get a 
quart ‘of water to boiling furiously. Mean- 
time wash a half-cupful of rice in cold, 
salted water, and drain. When the unsalted 
water in the pot is boiling as hard as it 
can, add the rice a little at a time so as not 
to check the flurry. 

Keep the pot boiling hard for twenty 
minutes, but do not stir. This keeps the 
grains dancing around instead of gluing to 
each other. 

Then strain off the water, hang the pot 
high over the fire, uncovered, and let it 
swell and dry for half an hour, if you have 
time. Remember that rice swells enor- 
mously in cooking. : 

Wild rice is better than the ordinary kind. 

RICE PUDDING. 

Mix a pint of cold, boiled rice (see recipe 
for boiling rice) with a quart of milk. If 
you have a couple of eggs, mix them up 
with the milk and then stir in the rice. 
Some seeded raisins may also be mixed in. 
Sprinkle nutmeg or cinnamon over the top. 
Place in a well-greased pan and bake until 
done. 

If you have no milk, boil the rice in 
salted water, add cinnamon, butter and 
sugar and cook fifteen minutes longer. 

FRIED POTATOES. 

If raw, peel and slice into pieces half an 
inch thick. Drop into cold water until fry- 
ing pan is ready. Put enough grease in the 
pan to completely immerse the potatoes and 
get it very hot. Dry the slices of potatoes 
in a cloth and drop one at a time into the 
grease, so as not to check the heat. 

When the potatoes turn a faint brown, 





remove them, salt them, turn out the grease 
and brown a little in the dry pan. The 
outsides then will be crisp and the insides 
deliciously mealy. 

Boiled potatoes that have been left over 
can be sliced one-quarter inch thick and 
fried in a little grease. 

BAKED POTATOES. 

Scoop out a depression in the ashes and 
embers of the camp fire to a depth of three- 
or four inches. Lay the potatoes in it, side 
by side. Cover with hot ashes, topped with 
a heap of glowing coals. In about forty 
minutes begin to test them with a sliver; 
when this will pass readily through them 
they are done 

ROASTING EARS. 

Remove the outer husk, stripping off the 
skin, and twist end of husks tightly dowm 
over the broken end. Then bake for about 
an hour in the ashes and embers, as di- 
rected for baked potatoes. 

If in a hurry, cut off but of ear until pith 
is exposed, ream it out a little, impale 
the cob lengthwise on the end of a hard- 
wood stick and turn over the coals untiP 
grains are browned. 

EGGS. 

Borep—Bring water to a hard boil. 
Then leave eggs in the water two and a 
half minutes, if small, or three minutes if 
large. When utensils are limited, it is al¥ 
right to boil eggs in the same water you 
are to make coffee in, provided you wash 
them first. If you have no watch, put the 
eggs in cold water, set over fire and re- 
move as soon as the water begins to boil. 
If wanted hard, boil at least twenty min- 
utes, 

Frrep—Be careful not to break the yolks. 
Run knife under eggs as soon as they go 
into the pan to prevent sticking, and sepa- 
rate each from the other. Use only enough 
grease to make the pan “slick.” Do not 
fry more than two or three minutes. 

ScRAMBLED—The easiest way, and as good 
as any, is to put in a well-greased pan as 
many eggs as it will hold separately, each 
yolk being whole. When the whites have 
begun to set, stir from bottom of pan untid 
done (buttery, not leathery). Add a piece 
of butter, pepper and salt. Turn out on @ 
warm plate. 

“ ARMY ” BREAD. 

I call this “ army ” bread because I learned 
the process from a soldier; because it keeps 
fresh longer than yeast bread, does not dry 
up in a week nor mould, is more wholesome 
than biscuit and is the only baking-powder 
bread I know of that is good to eat cold— 
in fact, it is best that way. It is easier to 
make than biscuit dough, since there is no 
grease to rub in, but it takes longer to bake. 

One quart flour. 

One teaspoonful salt. 

One tablespoonful sugar. 

Two heaped teaspoonfuls baking powder. 

The amount of baking powder will vary 
with quality (the best grade is here as- 
sumed—cheap powder requires about twice 
this amount). Mix the dry ingredients 
thoroughly. Then stir in enough cold water 
(about 1% pints) to make a thick batter 
that will pour out level. Mix rapidly with 
spoon until smooth and pour at once into 
bake pan. Bake about forty-five minutes 
or until no dough adheres to a sliver. 
Above quantity makes a 1% pound loaf 
(say 9x5x3 inches). : : 

Any dough that is made with baking pow- 
der will get “sad” if kneaded or if left 
standing around before baking. Get it imo 
the hot pan as soon as you can after mixing. 

OATMEAL PORRIDGE. 


Rolled oats cook much quicker than the 
old-fashioned oatmeal; the latter is not fit 
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To a quart of boiling water add half a 
teaspoonful of salt, stir in gradually half a oO 
pint of rolled oats and boil until it thickens, nly 
and then ten minutes more, stirring con- 
stantly, unless you have a double boiler. 


Full Weight 
Bee== § oz. Duck 


to until it has been boiled an hour or Special $ Size 7x7 ft. 
: qullsnteteen Genuine 


TEA. 

Never allow tea to boil; that would make 
a liquor that would tan skin into leather. 

Put one heaped teaspoonful of tea in a 
pot, pour a pint of boiling water over it, 
let it steep away from the fire for just 
four minutes, settle with cold water and 
pour the clear fluid off into a separate 
vessel. 

If you leave it a couple of minutes longer 


IB 

| Earn: | on the grounds your tea will be ruined. 
FAs | COFFEE, . 
jas Sy), e | Put one heaped teaspoonful of freshly Boys, here is the greatest tent 
= E this fla | ground coffee in a int of cold water, stir | | Offer you ever saw. This crackerjack 
\7 ZG xy g | it down and hang over fire. Watch it, and | §7x? ft. 8 0z. duck wall tent, complete 
‘ | when water begins to bubble, remove pot | § with tent poles, ropes, pins, etc., for only 
for our | from fire and let it stand five minutes. Set- | $5.90 while this offer lasts. This isa great 
Y tle grounds with a tablespoonful of cold | § special offer we are making for a short 






















































| water poured in. time if you send for our free Camp 
troo CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. Fill in the coupon below and send to us 
p today. Thousands of these tents are being 


Follow directions on 
can. There is an “ in- 


” 


sold. We are making this special offer to 
you if you will send your order in 
row. Big enough to hold four boys in 
great shape. If you have not enough 
money of your own, get two or three of 
your boy friends to chip in with you. 
Don’t miss this opportunity to get this 
jim-dandy tent at a -bottom price. 


This beautiful flag, 3x5 ft, 

just a = er stantaneous cocoa 

made of the best grade woo 

bunting, has 48 stars and these that only needs to 
be brought to a boil 


with the stripes are sewed on 
(not printed or painted). ‘This and requires no milk, 
|as there is milk pow- 


flag is absolutely guaranteed not 

to fade and is of the same qual- c A 

ity bunting as used in the U. S. der incorporated with 

: flags. re ri i 
Government flags | it; but it is rather ex The Cooking Merit 


Earn it in your spare time pensive. Badge Design. - u n and Health 
Use just a little spare time Scouts See Indian Riders in a Tent 


1. Send us your a ‘ AS 
sowe end adtrens, alse tae name SITTING EAGLE, a full-blooded Crow | f Ever sleep. in a tent? Say, boys, it's 
of your Scout Master. We = Indian, and Red Fox James, of Indian morning. And eat—well just try it once and see, 
send _— aon ge Bip ghey eee: blood, are on a 10,000-mile horseback ride, | § Hungry as a bear every morning. Set this 
neighbors for 10c. apiece. Get your. fellow | starting from Crow Agency, Montana, and oe yp at then ay beck eee ee 
Scout members to help you and you will soom | carrying a message of greeting from that | ff to havea good time. Camp oat with your boy 
noeg rene cee pag ee 20 flags send us State given by Governor | Stewart, to be a ppteny b Ha ae eee 
$2.00 and we will send you postpaid this nand- | presented to President Wilson upon their ait around hs cong ee at niet: More fun than 
some flag. arrival at the White House in Washington. anything you ever owned. Den’t wait and pay 


SEND COUPON NOW The trip is to enlist public interest in “In- | ff thers nine to ten dollars fora tent like this one. 
dian Day,” a petition for which they hope 4 d t F B k 

Don’t delay, but take advantage of this lib- to present to Congress. They also hope os en or ree 00 
eral offer to-day, and you will soon have a flag arouse enthusiasm in good roads te their 7914 a “ i 


ill b ud of. < . 

one DEAN "& CO trip along the route used in pioneer days. 
‘ itting Eagle is the champion bucking RNS 5 TEE 
i i i Every boy ought to have one of these 

: ae + Ohi rider and trick roping cowboy of the North- ‘ 

1000 Flint St. Cincinnati, Obie | nest. it will be exceptionally interesting | forme: eens yon ny eo a ame 
The World’s Largest Flag Manufacturers. for the Boy Scouts to see this Indian | ff of accident. It tells you 
handle the rope in towns where he stops | ff the kind of clothing to 
on this trip. Red Fox, the spokesman, is | § fishing trip. The best [ 


— hy paphiser Gace: acces wey an educated Indian and in his talks will | § bait we Sion. La. 
end me y . ; 4 j iti ; H youallabout youra - 
) paid. As soon as sold 1 will remit you explain the conditions of the Indians in vision and Sekine turk ta: 
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$2.00 for which you are to send me all the West. How te cock t coum 
¥| charges paid your 8x5 ft. flag as adver- The Indian cowboys left the Crow rightover yourown campy 
y thet. Agency March 30. The route is as follows: ee arcu erenenial nae 


Bah oihisie: 4 tind ay otiees See be See eee Over the Big Horn Mountains into | § gains we are offering in 


cidade ldvetibaventas or i i ; tent and camp supplies. : 
eee rosie: Been ee You would net take any- 
oshni, Powder River, ouglas, into | §f thing for this book if you could not get anothe 


ie siane oe gene’ bug From —_ J Pegg =! M il tn F - 
SEES GO HS olo. and thence to Julesburg, Colo., an C 

into Nebraska, North Platte. Certer Cty, al e ree oupon 
Kearney, Grand Island to Columbus, Lin- Toda Don’t wait another minute, 
coln and Fall City, Mo., and back North Put yous acepnen, Sie tas ae 


THF BALDW AN into Omaha, Nebr., into Council Bluffs, | § sena you pillexsl cor can’ aes Cata 
Camp Guide. 


Camp and Sportsman’s Lamp Iowa; Ames, Cedar Rapids, Clinton, Iowa; 
makes nights in camp cheerful; can overhaul guns | Morrison, IIl.; to Joliet, Ill.; to South 
and tackle or read, Worn on cap or belt. Both | Bend, Ind.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; to Lima, H.Channon Company 





Camp Guide 





hands free for gun or knife. Casts bright circle on n . 
trail and prevents stumbling. Great for coon or O., to Columbus, 0., to Pittsburgh. Pa.; Dept. 3328 cou PON 
possum, Benford, Pa., to Gettysburg, Pa.; Wash- | § Market andRan 

A fine lure for fish or frogs. Ideal | - ° ° = 

for casting, gigging, spearing, | ington, D. C. On the return trip they will dolph Sts., 8.Channon 


boating es ak ae take a different route, returning by the Chicago, 
epairin e . : . 

Projects’ light of ‘over 14-candle | Way Of Richmond, Va., the birthplace of m. Randolph and Meret Sts. Chieage m. 
) power 150 feet, Burns Acetylene Red Fox James’ father; through impor- Sintimetnste it ia 
| pen gs ee By” on aman ab- tant towns of Tennessee, from the capital of your Free Catalog and yyatton ‘Guide. Also 
solutely safe and simple. Cata-| Memphis, to Little Rock, Ark., Muskogee, i} your reck-bottom offer on camping supplies. 


logue free and instructive booklet, | Qkja.. Wichita, Kan., Parsons, Kan., Kan- 

















“Knots and How to Tie Them,’’ . « 
mailed on request. sas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., back over the | § Name 
At all dealers or by mail prepaid, $1.00. old trail again to the Crow Agency where | § 


JOHN SIVIMONs CO. 26 Franklin St.,N. Y. C.' the Governor will greet them. 


SAIC... cc ccccihins, Sectiasak SrietnocabaD aaa 
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Facts About a Great Pathfinder, Fire-making in the Rain, Jack-knives and Snakes 
By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, 


OW many of you Scouts realize that 
H an American mountain has defied 
the most intrepid explorers longer 

than the famous Swiss peaks which for 


years have been the goal of mountain 
climbers? -Mount McKinley in Alaska, 
called by the native Indians “The Big 


Mountain,” offers as many difficulties in 
reaching the foot as in climbing to the 
summit, whereas most high mountains rise 
from plateaus of some elevation. Unex- 
plored glaciers and huge ice cliffs de- 
manded polar equipment of the first ex- 
peditions to seriously attempt the danger- 
ous ascent. By dint of three expeditions 
Belmore Browne succeeded in reaching the 
summit. 

But greater even than the feat of climb- 
ing the Peak was the achievement of 
finding it. Literally years were spent in 
the hardest sort of pathfinding—more than 
that, in path-making. For timber land, 
glaciers and mountain sides were alike un- 
explored and untracked. In a temperate 
climate the difficulties might well daunt the 
bravest explorer. But with constant cold, 
danger from avalanches and blizzards, with 
little food and that often far from appe- 
tizing, with snow-blindness (as another 
explorer, Mr. Loren, describes in this 
issue) and frostbite continually to fight 
against, the men who fought and hacked 
their way, step by step, across glaciers, 
serac and moraines, up ice cliffs and past 
silent crevasses were nothing short of 
heroes. 

They finally realized the dream of years 
and crossed to the mountain side of the 
“range.” Mr. Browne, in his very inter- 
esting book, “ The Conquest of Mount Mc- 
Kinley,” describes the final pull through 
the windswept pass as follows: 

“While lashing the sled we had to yell 
to be heard and Alen’s face through the 
fiying drift looked like a solid piece of ice. 
Once when we were hauling shoulder to 
shoulder on a frozen rope he turned and 
grinned at me and I saw the ice on his 
face crack open. The wind finally reached 
such terrific force that we had to hold 
the heavy sled to keep it from being blown 
over. We were lucky to pull through with 
nothing more severe than frozen ears and 
a few frost bites.” 

I’ve known Browne for years—he used 
to live in my town of Flushing, L. I.,—and 
he’s a splendid Scout, which means a true 
gentleman. 

No greater authority on pathfinding 
than Belmore Browne could be found, and 
the Boy Scouts of America are lucky to 
have his Merit Badge instructions as given 
in this number of Boy’s Lire. Probably 
none of you who read his story will ever 
have to face the dangers through which 
Mr. Browne has come so triumphantly, but 
the principles he sets forth are ones it will 
repay you to remember always. 


MAKING FIRE FROM CHARCOAL. 


HE other day a Scout asked me to tell 
him about something new in fire light- 
ing. I related an experience I had at the 
Silver Bay camp. 
It was this way. You see, I had those 
Scout Masters out and it was raining. I 
- told them that if they had charcoal they 


Boy Scouts of America. 

wouldn’t need any other kindling wood; 
all they needed.was a match. One of the 
men said: 

“Here, Chief Beard, here’s a lot of 
charcoal; somebody’s had a camp fire.” 

I lit the fire all right with the one match. 

I took my hand to scrape the wet char- 
coal away from the top. It was damp all 
the way through, but I got the driest coals 
together in a little heap. Then I turned 
and faced the wind, lighted the match and 
shielded it with my hand until I got it 
down to the charcoal—I took my hat off 
and held it between it and the wind and 
carefully put the match down with the 
flame end in among the driest coals and 
the other end standing upright. There are 
enough space between the pieces of char- 
coal to allow the flame to burn but still 
they were close enough together to hold 
the match upright. 

Before the match had burned out the 
charcoal around it was red. The rest was 
easy. All I had to do was to get down 
on my hands and knees and blow until I 
had a bed of hot coals. Then I broke 
some dead branches off of a standing tree, 
whittled up some small sticks and put 
them on the hot coals and in no time I 
had a brisk fire burning in the rain. 


ABOUT JACK-KNIFES AND WHITTLING. 


CERTAINLY I was prepared. I had a 

jack-knife in my pocket; I always 
carry a knife. I took the dead branches 
off of the standing trees because you can 
always get dry wood from them, but if 
you take the branches that are lying on 
the ground they are apt to be wet and 
soggy all the way through. Yes, you better 
make a note of that. 

Speaking about knives, I was down at 
Swarthmore, Pa., a few days ago. The 
boys were called out to show me how to 
whittle. When they lined up for inspec- 
tion—what do you think?—three of them 
had no knives! 

What did I do? Oh! I pinned a little 
yellow ribbon on each one’s right breast. 
That’s- a booby mark—a Chump mark. 
Having two knives in my pocket, I loaned 
one to each of two boys and the Scout 
Master furnished the third knife and so 
we went to work. : 

I began my inspection by asking them 
to let me see their knives. Then I watched 
to see how they would hand them to me. 
All the knives were open, and I am glad 
to say every Scout there took the blade in 
his hand and handed his knife to me with 
the handle presented. That was proper. 

But when they went to whittle the 
sticks, a lot of them commenced whittling 
towards themselves, and I had to explain 
that there were only three kinds of people 
who whittled toward themselves: Indians, 
because they use a peculiar sort of a knife 
of their own manufacture with a very lim- 
ber blade and the handle is set at right 
angles with the blade which cannot cut 
them in the body even if it. made a slip; 
the shoemakers, who use a very sharp knife 
and cut toward themselves, often giving 
themselves serious wounds by so doing, 
and boobies or Chumps, who whittle that 
wav because they don’t know any better. 

Then I asked them to split the sticks with 


the big blades of their knives to get smaller 
pieces and many of them put the sticks 
against their breasts and commenced to 
split that way; that’s dangerous. But some 
put the stick on the ground and pressed 
their hands on the knife and split it in the 
proper way so it could not do any harm 
to themselves or anyone else. 

Oh, there’s a lot to learn about whit- 
tling, but I can’t tell it all now. 


SNAKES—ALIVE ! 


SNAKES? Yes, there were snakes out 
there at Pike County, some bad ones 
too—rattlers! Oh, my boys caught the 
snakes. Not the rattlers; I would not al- 
low them to try the rattlers or copper- 
heads, but they caught snakes 4% feet 
long. About a week afterwards at the 
Council fire, they marched around the cir- 
cle with these snakes coiled around their 
necks as tame as rabbits. Each one who 
tamed a snake without being hurt by it 
got an honor mark, but for boys that al- 
lowed the snakes to bite them, they got a 
yellow ribbon—for being a Chump. 
This ought to do for now. I will tell 
you more next month. 


Bowl Stow 








Scout Colter’s Terrible Race 


(Continued from page 11.) 
plain about 300 yards, for a good, long 
head-start. A slow runner would need a 
good start, against the swift warriors. 
There suddenly the chief gave Colter a 
shove. 

“Run! Save life, maybe,” he said, with 
a wicked grin. And at the same instant up- 
rose, behind, a joyous war-whoop as the 
confident Blackfeet braves leaped forward 
to the chase. 

Not one second did John Colter hesitate. 
He launched himself like a shaft from a 
taut bow, and sped across the sage. 

Six miles away was the Jefferson river. 
If he might only reach that, he could plunge 
in and perhaps hide among the brush. 

Never had he run so fast. He had not 
dreamed that he could run so fast. But six 
miles was a long, long race, with life the 
stake; and moreover, the plain was thickly 
grown with a prickly pear, a species of low, 
flat cactus set all over with needle spines. 
Colter was barefoot, the Indians wore 
moccasins, and this made a great difference. 

So desperately bounded naked John Col- 
ter across the wide plain that he had cov- 
ered three miles before he even looked 
behind, over his shoulder. He was encour- 
aged, and alarmed, too. The Blackfeet 
were strung out like losers in any distance 
race—save one. He must have been ex- 
traordinarily swift, for he actually had 
gained and now was only a 100 yards back, 
coming on strong with spear in hand. 

John Colter increased his pace, until the 
blood burst from his nose and mouth and 
flowed down upon his heaving chest. Two 
more miles he ran—and now, with the river 
only a mile before, he could hear the 
thudding steps of the Blackfeet. Yes, the 
Indian was still gaining; and seemed to 
Colter that he could feel the prick of the 
spear betwixt his shoulders. , 

He could run no faster. He twisted his 
head and beheld the Blackfeet warrior now 
not twenty yards in the rear, spear raised. 

Horrors! John Colter, after his brave 
race, decmed himself caught but rather 
than be stabbed in the back he faced about, 
suddenly, and spread out both arms, to 
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dodge the spear or-to grapple with his 
enemy. 

_ A fearsome sight was John Colter, gasp- 
ing, staring, perspiring, half his naked body 
reddened by his blood. He looked and 
acted so unexpectedly that the Indian, also 
stopped, startled. He tried to hurl his 





spear; but, he was so tired that he fell 


flat, instead,-and the spear stuck in the | 


ground and broke. Springing for it, Colter 
seized the sharp part and thrust it through 
the Indian, who was too exhausted to move. 


Then on again ran John Colter, for the | 


river. 


However, still the other Blackfeet were | 


pursuing. They must halt, for a minute, | 
around their fallen comrade, and yelp | 
vengefully, all together. This was foolish, | 
because it gave to John Colter time in | 
which to run along the river-bank until he | 
glimpsed a bunch of beaver-cuttings—logs | 
and brush—lodged against the upper end of | 


an island. He plunged in and swam down 
to it, and dived under. 

Then seemed to him that he must drown; 
for he was faint and panting and completely 
worn out, and for some time he could not 
find an air-hole. Scarcely had he stuck his 
head up into a little place between two 


logs, under the brush, when the Blackfeet, | 


yelling furiotisly, arrived at the river. 


All that day they searched for him. They | 
even walked upon the very brush-pile, and | 


through the chinks above him he could | 


see them. What if they should set the pile | 


afire! Then he would be drowned, or | 
roasted, or shot with arrows. So he waited, | 
breathless, not daring to make a slightest 
movement, until night. 

The Indians decided that he had been 
drowned, and at night they left. 

When all was still, in the darkness John 
Colter, soaked and shriveled, dived from | 
underneath the brush-pile, and swam cau- | 
tiously far down the river before landing. | 
For seven days and nights he traveled, his | 
naked body burned by sun and chilled by | 
frost, his soles puffed and bristling with | 
cactus spines, his only food roots; until at 
last he tottered into a trading-post on the | 
bank of the Big Horn river. 


Musical Scouts in Dallas 


7 ROOP 1 of Dallas, Tex., boasts a drum, 
fife and bugle corps under the direc- 
tion of Scout Master J. W. M. Vidler. 
They are one of the “sights of the town” 
and with their music have done a great deal 
to boost the Boy Scout work in Dallas. 
When Mr. Vidler started with fifteen boys 
he gave them three weeks’ drilling, at the 
end of which they went into the Shriners’ 
parade and earned $50 and a great deal of 
fame. They then bought bugles and drums 
and now own all their own equipment. Mr. 
Vidler is drilling eight more boys as fifers 
while the other eighteen have been steadily 
progressing along the line of band music. 
Six of them are First Class Scouts and 
practically all come from the High School. 
The boys don’t give all their time to their 
music. One Saturday afternoon they nearly 
finished a log cabin at the splendid new 
camp on Stewart’s Lake, recently purchased 
by the Scout Council. This camp is to have 
a unique feature of a band stand and if 
few other camps have such a building it is 
also true that few other cities can supply 
such good musicians to fill it. 
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“Be Prepared’’ 


Boys who are camping find the woods, lakes 
and streams full of emergencies when quick 
thinking saves the day. So, later on, when 
they tackle LIFE they will find the same 
need for swift, sure thought and ready action. 


Right living, which is largely right eating, is 
the best kind of preparedness. 


is Nature’s food for growing boys. Builds muscle 
and brain because it contains ald the goodness of the 
whole-wheat-berry. Handy for campers-out. Weighs 
fittle. Heat’over the camp-fire to make crisp. Then 
serve with milk or berries. Sugar to suit the taste. 


ivever Camp Without Shredded Wheat 
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The Shredded Wheat Co. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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DOW’S BICYCLE LUGGAGE CARRIERS DEP 
BEST THING for the pur- Th 
pene ever put on the market. 
m use all over the United 
States. 
Can put on or detach in 
stantly with adjustable hook 
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I Want You to Work For Me 410 ' Cents a Day 


Live wire Scouts who answered above call enfin astounding offer! 
uperb Pp 


last month are earning clean, happy dollars by 
now. This month you too can get in on this. for 
information and handsome outfit free by re- 
turn mail. 


“Printer” Kisthart, Port Clinton, Ohio 


Send address on postcard now for interesting WurUIZER Free Band Catalog ¥:*: : 
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Adventures 


in Electricity 








Exciting Experiments With Your Static Machine—The Primary 
Cell Described 


By ROBERT C. MATHES 











formed with the static macltine, de- 

scribed last month, are so numerous 
that only a few can be outlined here. Many 
beautiful effects may be obtained by running 
the machine in a darkened room. The 
machine itself will look like wheele of fire 
set in a glowing framework. The negative 
«ollectors are brilliant points of light, while 
from the positive collectors a discharge 
spreads fianwise to the revolting plate. 
After the machine has run a short time 
you will notice the smell of ozone like 
after a very severe thunder shower. 

Try different kinds of discharge balls, 
plates and points in different combinations. 
If you get a point far enough away from 
the other so that no spark passes, you will 
get what is called a brush discharge. If 

or you hold a lighted candle in 


front of the point the flame will 


be blown away from the point 
zg 
WHIRLIGIG. 


as experiments which may be per- 





as though by a jet of air. Fig. 
1 shows a little whirligig that 
works on this principle. Two 
crossed wires soldered together, 
with sharp ends all bent the 
same way, are mounted to turn freely on a 
metal point. In connecting this support to 
one side of the machine the wires will spin 
about, pushed back by the electricity escap- 
ing from the points. 

Take two horizontal metal plates about 
an inch or two apart. Connect each to one 
side of the machine, put a round metal 
object on the lower plate. Sparks pass 
between it and the upper. Now put a sharp 
tack beside the round object. Sparks no 
longer pass, even though the point of the 
tack is further from the upper plate than 
the round object. This is because a static 
«charge is denser at a point and so escapes 
easier than from a less crowded surface. 
On this principle the lightning rod depends. 
‘When a storm gathers and electricity be- 
gins to collect, sharp points will disperse 
the charge quietly into the air instead of 
leaving it to discharge suddenly in a flash 
of lightning. 

Another effect for the dark room is the 
glow produced in vacuum tubes. Take an 
old electric light bulb and stick a 3-inch 
disc of tinfoil on the tip end with the 
shellac. Connect one side of the machine 
to the foil and the other to the base of the 


lamp. It will be filled with a greenish glow. 
Not all buibs will work very well. You 
can buy special tubes for this, called 


Geissler tubes, which will show all kinds 
of colors. 

The spark between the discharge points 
will pass through many kinds of material, 

per, wood, glass or any other kind of 
insulator in thin sheets. If you examine 
the hole made in a piece of cardboard by 
the spark you will see that it has a burr on 
both sides, while a hole made by a pin on 
one side only. So we see that the spark 
must have gone through in both directions. 
These insulators are broken down because 
of the high electrical voltage or pressure 





generated by the machine. Every inch of 
spark in air means about 20,000 volts. 
1ou can get a very severe shock from this 
voltage, but the machine generates such a 
small quality that it will not seriously hurt 
you. If you had many or larger Leyden 
jars to store up a considerable quantity it 
might be dangerous, though. 

Paste a lot of bits of tinfoil close to- 
gether on a glass plate in letters or fancy 
hgures. Connect each end to the machine. 
Little sparks jumping from one to the 
other will light up the letters. If you con- 
nect a doll’s head with real hair to one 
= of the machine, the hair will stand on 
end. 


WOULD YOU WANT TO TRY THIS? 


Or a boy with light, fluffy hair can try 
that on himself. If he sits on an insulated 
platform and connects himself to one side 
of the machine his hair will rise as if he 
had seen a ghost. He will not feel a shock 
if he touches no one else. Slight shocks 
may be given by 
touching first the 
machine to get 
charged and then 
i some person. If 
i he should touch 
the machine and 
some uninsulated 
person or object 
at the same time, 
he will get a very 
severe shock and 
will further run 
the risk of jerking 
the machine from 
its support and 
breaking it. An in- 
sulating platform 
may be made by 
putting in a board 
on topof three or four strong tumblers. 

Light objects placed between horizontal 
metal plates connected to the machine will 
dance up and down. Little figures like peo- 
ple may be cut from corn pith for this 
stunt. 








SIMPLE PRIMARY CELL. 


MAKING BELLS RING. 


If we place two bells about an inch or 
two apart, each connected to one pole of 
the machine, and hang a metal ball between 
them by a silk thread, the ball will fly back 
and forth between them, ringing a chime. 
The ball is attracted to, say, the positive 
bell; receives a positive charge, is then 
repelled by it and attracted by the negative 
bell. Arriving there it gives up its positive 
charge and receives a negative one. Thus 
the process is constantly repeated. 

The heating effect of the spark is shown 
by pasing a spark to a spoon with a little 
alcohol in it. The alcohol will catch fire. 
You can light a gas jet similarly. 

In trying stunts in which you use onl 
one pole of the machine, the effects will 
generally be increased by connecting the 


other pole to earth through a heating or 
water pipe. 

Do not try to use the static machine for 
running toy motors, telegraphs, miniature 
lamps, etc., as the high voltage will break 
down the insulation and spoil them. 

THE PRIMARY CELL. 

Probably many a Scout Troop has had 
experience with frogs’ legs as a desirable 
part of camp cooking, but how many of you 
have ever thought or heard of the im- 
portant part frogs’ legs have had in the 
advance of man’s knowledge of electricity? 
This was the way of it. 

In 1876 Galvani, an Italian physiologist, 
noticed that whenever a certain static elec- 
trical machine was discharged, some frogs’ 
legs nearby contracted jerkily. Those of 
you who have received an. electric shock 
know how your muscles do the same. Gal- 
vani also noticed the same effect in some 
hung up by copper hooks on an iron railing 
whenever the breeze blew them against the 
latter. 

He was inclined to give a physiological 
explanation, but a relative of his, Volta, 
held that this effect was due to electrifica- 
tion from the contact of dissimilar sub- 
stances. From his investigation resulted 
the first electric cell in which electricity is 
generated by chemical action. As you read 
more about electricity you will find that 
many things have been named from these 
two early experimenters. 

This chemical generation of electricity 
takes place when we have two different 
metal plates in a solution which attacks one 
metal more rapidly than the other. Some- 
times carbon is used as one of the plates. 
The plates are called the electrodes and the 
liquid is called the electrolyte. Such a com- 
bination is called a primary cell. 

GETTING VOLTAGE. 

Suppose we have a jar containing a dilute 
solution of sulphuric acid, C (see sketch 
of cell), and in the acid a plate of zinc, 
A, and one of copper, B. 

A negative charge will be produced on A 
and a positive charge on B. There is thus 
produced what we call voltage or a differ- 
ence of potential or an electric pressure 
between the two plates. If we connect the 
two plates by a wire we know from our 
experiments in static the charges would 
flow together. But the chemical action 
constantly renews the charges so that we 
have a continuous flow or current of elec- 
tricity in the wire. ; 

If we connect a current measuring instru- 
ment, an ammeter, between the two poles 
of this battery, it will show that a certain 
current is flowing. A galvanometer as de- 
scribed in the February Boys’ Lire will do 
all right. In a short time the amount of 
current will decrease until practically no 
current is flowing. 

If you now look at the copper plate you 
will notice that it is all covered with tiny 
bubbles of gas. These bubbles are filled 
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with hydrogen. These not only prevent 
the acid from getting at the plate, but also 
cause a difference of potential to be set up 
which is opposite the normal one. This 
connection is called polarization. 

HOW TO USE THE CELL, 


To fit a cell for practical use, polarization 
must be prevented. This is done by intro- 


which unite with the hydrogen as soon as it 
is formed. Some of these depolarizers act 
very quickly so that the cell may be used 
constantly. Such cells are called closed 
e<ircuit cells. In others, such as the ordin- 


ary dry cells, polarization takes place rather | 


quickly. Such cells can be used only inter- 


mittantly for ringing door bells, automobile | 


ignition, etc. 
recover. 
The primary cell has been developed in 


After a moment’s rest they | 


many forms suited for different purposes. | 
The more important of these will be de- | 


scribed next month, with instructions for 
making some. 


Boys Ready for ‘‘S. O. S.” 


BY R. RAY BAKER. 
FEW are the lake ports of any importance 


that do not boast of at least one wireless | 


station maintained by the Government or 
steamship companies. Yet, if it were not 
for eight Boy Scouts, Petoskey, Mich., a 
city of 6,000, on Little Traverse Bay, an 
arm of Lake Michigan, would have no such 


means of communicating with the steamers | 
that ply between Chicago and Mackinac 


Island and other northern ports. 


Eight different sets of aerials send sound 
waves from the city, and stand ready to re- | 
ceive the distress call of “S O S,” should | 


any boats need assistance. : 
tn their Scout meetings, these eight boys 


became interested in wireless telegraphy. | 
They procured books and magazines on the | 


subject and before long each was at work 
on an apparatus. Some of the pieces were 
home-made, and others were purchased of 
supply houses. In most cases, the outfits 
were put up in the homes of the boys. 

Each of the operators has passed Uncle 


Sam’s examination and has an operator’s | 


“send” 
of each 


iicense. y 
during the first 


They are not permitted to 
fifteen minutes 


hour, because of | 


acted in those per- 
iods. 

Several 
operators have be- 
come expert, and it 
is probable one or 
two of them will 
eventually join the 
Government service. 
They have heaps of 
fun “talking” with 
one another, and 
still more enjoyment 
“vrabbing” the 
“business” that 
floats from distant 
cities. Many a time 
has.one of the operators been awakened by 
a disturbance from the apparatus, and has 
leaped from bed, thinking to be of assist- 
ance in case of a distress signal, but no 
signal has come yet. 

The eight have formed the Petoskey 
Radio Club, with the following officers: 
President, Charles Chase; vice-president, 
William Schaller; secretary and treasurer, 
Zalman Fryman; chief operator, Warren 
Ferris. The other members are Earl Ditto, 
Albert Near, Charles Henika and Jean Old- 
ham. 
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Quick Work! 


Strong, active bodies—ready, steady 
brains—these are what Boy Scouts 
must have to carry out the duties of 
scout-work. Keeping fit is a matter 
of exercise and proper food—food 
eaten right. To get best results you 
must have good teeth and practice 


Good Teethkeeping 


This means brushing your teeth reg- i 
ularly night and morning with a tried | 
and true dentifrice, such as 


{an 
Drlyon's 9 <e/ 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Prepared for almost half a century 
by a Doctor of Dental Surgery. 
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30y Scouts should never be without 
one of those valuable little cans of 
Dr. Lyon’s. The powder is smooth 
and gritless. Cleanses teeth by thor- 
ough polishing—the safest way. 











Remember that Dr. Lyon’s 
is the standard dentifrice 
of the United States Army 
and Navy and the Na- 
tional Guard. Therefore, 
Boy Scouts are following 
the best example when 
they, too, adopt Dr. 
Lyon’s. 
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What Dr. Lyon’s does not do only your dentist is 
competent to do. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Send for the “Handy Kit’ Can of Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth 
Powder. It’s a trial package mailed free to all Boy 7 "el agen 
ag Ff ages or ” cover postage. Write your name and ad- 

ss plainly and send your request to I. W. 

West 27th Street, New York City, e ee 
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Yes, Scouts, a target, but 
the most peculiar one you 
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Se ee ever saw. 5 in. in di We want 100 boys at once, between 8 
<3 nbs The circles are and 15 years 
Yee! the six great wars of ‘ 
the Bulle- Boys who want to make money—but 


more than that— 





















OSS , you how to earn a Boys who want a real business training 
agen rot, precling Sliver Pedigree and a well-paying job later on. 
<i” for you—it is our trust. If you are such a boy (or the father of 

ch : : P 
GENEALOGY ARTS & CRAFTS ||| .... 502.2 boy) clip and sign this coupon. 
* N. J. Junior Sales Depart t 
1124 Hudson St Hoboken, ier Sates Ronee men 
FROM FACTORY 416 West 18th Street, New York. 





Please write me a letter about the chances 
for a boy to make money with you. 


(Name) 
(Address) 
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Bright Business Boys Wanted 


TO DISTRIBUTE FREE SAMPLES 


act as our local representatives out of 
~ a hours. For honest a a gen | boys 
steady work, a fine business or age | a regu- 
lar weekly cash salary, or choice of 


100 Splendid Premiums 


Buch as the boys of America have never had an 
ahoa portunity to obtain before. Not a cheap or 
dy article among them; every one high 
elass. Remington and Smith Premier type- 
writers, fine suits of clothes, high-grade bicy- 
phonographs, canoes, gold watches, cameras, 


feid lasses, guns, fishing tackle, baseball, 
football, tennis, athletic, camping, outing and 
sporting goods of all kinds, 


Groups of boys can earn 
Complete outfits for Boy Scouts base- 
ball clubs and camping expeditions. 
Write for full particulars and free samples 
quick, before your territory is taken, to 
SAVERNO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
108 Reade St., New York 














~ Algonquin National Park 
ONTARIO, CANADA 
Bummer Camp for Boys and Young Men. Permanent 


MINNE-WAW 





mp; careful ov a by 
college men. Region unsurpassed for canoeing, fishing. 
observation of nature and for wild animal photography. 
A Segeetsetiee —' for ticular patrons. For book- 
let N, refere dress 

W. 'L. WISE, Pn. B., Bordentown, New Jersey 


Boys Make Big Money 


Selling the new Eny-Blade Safety Razor. Every- 

who sees one will want to buy it. Takes any 

e and adjustable to any angle, making shaving 

a comfort. Many boys are making as much as 

$80.00 a week in spare time. Biggest seller in 

Guaranteed in every respect. Money back 

i not entirely satisfied. t started to-day before 

gome one else gets the exclusive agency. Send 

P. O. Money Order for agent’s sample—only 48 

cents—and our agency proposition. Regular selling 

ice $1.00. This is a limited offer so get busy. 

100.00 cash prizes to agents selling largest number 
‘ore July ist. Get started now. 


KNARF MFG. CO. 


42}|Georgia St. - Middletown, Ohio 


CAMP SaeenA 4 BUTT 


Chesa 
A NATIONAL *ScouT CAMP 
A permanent camp for Boy Scouts and Scout 
Masters. Land scouting and sea scouting fea- 
tured. Site combines woodland life with that 
of the seashore. Surf bathing and deep water 
swimmin Full equipment,. large two-story 
mess hall, fleet of rowboats, sailboats, cruising 
schooner, and motor boat. Wireless station, 
camp masters and scout masters school, Com- 
petent camp directors. Camp under the — 
tion of Baltimore and Washington Local Coun- 
cils. Camp prospectus and full information 
on request. Address 
E, S. MARTIN, Scout Someone, 
No. 2 District Building, Washington, D. 


rou i» STAMMER 


— till you ge 
ow 7 large TnEn ve peek @: and special rate 
Largest and best —s in the yond curing 
by natural meth “Vrite 
“orth. Western School, 4 886 First St., titeachee, Wis. 


BOYS, SLET YOUR ‘‘POP”’’ READ THIS 


Why Not Lears to be a Draftsman 
Puy your boy this outfit and start him off to 
become an Edison or Westinghouse. Don't 
waste your good money on instruction, un- 
less you yourself can see that the boy has 
mechanical or architectural ability. Just 
write and find out. 
Outfit consists of Board, T-Square, Tri- 
angles, Fine Set of Instruments, Scale, 
Tacks, Pencils, Rubber, Curve, etc. 

Send at once for Catalog B. L. free. 


Money net in any way 
THE T-SQUARE & TRIANGLE CC co. 









































30-32 Clinten St. wark, MN. J. 





Magic Tricks 


for Amateurs 





Entertainment Stunts With Which Boys Can Mystify Other Boys or Audiences— 
Part Il. 


By W. H. RADCLIFFE 






PMBBPISEEEEE TEESE: 


I N the April number, when this series of 

magic tricks was begun, Mr. Radcliffe 
explained that success in this fascinating 
art depended largely upon a strict observ- 
ance of the following rules: 

First—Never tell your spectators in ad- 
vance what you are going to do. 

Second—Never perform the same trick 
twice in the same evening. 

Third—Enter heartily into the spirit of 
the part you are performing. 

Fourth—Never get “ rattled.” 

We shall be glad to hear from boys as 
to their demonstrations of ability to per- 
form the tricks described, or their enjoy- 
ment of the descriptions here given. Also 
we would appreciate suggestions from 
them in this line, 


geet 
Forcing a Coin Through The Body 


N°: apparatus is used for this stunt, which 
is a very effective one for an im- 
promptu exhibition. 





A dime is first 
handed to the spec- 
tators to be marked 
by them for later 
identification. After 
it has been returned 
to the performer he 
takes it between the 


finger tips of his 
left hand and pro- 
ceeds to rub the 


coin back and forth 
on the coat sleeve 
of his right arm 
near the elbow, as 
shown in the illus- 
tration. He explains 
that by so doing 
the small particles 
or atoms composing the coin become separ- 
ated and enter his blood. 

After a few such movements he drops 
the coin on the table or floor (apparently 
by accident) and, picking it up with his 
right hand, makes a move as if to transfer 
it to his left hand. The instant the two 
hands come together the fingers of the left 
hand are moved so they appear to grasp 
the coin, while the right thumb quickly 
presses the coin in between the first and 
second fingers of the right hand so it is 
held hidden between them. If the per- 
former has turned his head and eyes: to 
follow the supposed movement of the coin 
from the right hand to the left, none will 
doubt but that the dime is in the left hand. 
The performer now stands with his left 
side toward the spectators and again raises 
his right hand to the right side of his head 
near the right ear in affording access to 
his right elbow. 

Both hands must now get busy, the left 
hand apparently rubbing the coin on the 
sleeve and the right hand secretly inserting 
the coin in the cavity of the right ear. The 
right hand being hidden from the spec- 
tators by the performer’s head, its move- 
ment is unnoticed by them. 

When the dime has been pushed securely 
into the ear the performer remarks that the 
coin he is rubbing seems to be getting 
smaller. Lifting first one finger from the 
coat sleeve, then another, and finally all of 
them, he shows the dime has actua ly van- 
ished. 

Claiming the coin to be now thoroughly 





diffused throughout his blood, he asserts he 
is able to make it reappear at any part of 
his body. Before suggestions are offered 
as to which part of the body it shall be 
produced, the performer adds that to make 
it develop in his ear all that is necessary is 
to force the blood toward that particular 
member. After stroking his head a few 
times with his hand toward his right ear, 
and showing his right hand empty, he in- 
serts the fingers of this hand into his ear, 
pulls out the dime and passes it to the spec- 
tators to be identified as the one previously 
marked by them. 


The Matchless Match Trick 


Fok this trick a wooden stick (see s in 
illustration) about nine and one-half 
inches long and one-half inch square is re- 
quired. One of the lengthwise edges of the 
stick at a distance of two inches from one 
end is notched as shown at c. The notches 
should extend over a length of about three 
and one-half inches. A small ‘wire nail a, 





driven part way in this end, serves as @ 
support upon which the tin strip v can re- 
volve. It will be noted that v has a hole 
through its center, is symmetrically cut 
from a sheet of tin, and is about two and 


one-half inches long. 
When ready for the trick, v is hung on 
a, while the stick is held rigidly near its 
opposite end in a horizontal position in the 
left hand. If, then, a match m be taken by 
the thumb and first two fingers of the right 
hand and rubbed back and forth upon the 
notched portion of the stick, with the thumb 
of the right hand sliding with pressure on 
te inner side of the stick, the tin strip v 
will revolve rapidly from right to left. 

By releasing the pressure of the thumb 
and pressing lightly with the first finger ot 
of his right hand upon the outer side -. 
the stick, at the same time continui 
rubbing motion, the tin v will slow 
reverse its direction of rotation and start 
up briskly in the opposite direction. 
out pressure upon either side of the stick 
the rubbing motion will have no rotary 
effect whatever on the tin. 

If the thumb and first finger of the right 
hand be held close to the stick at all times, 
so that the change of pressure from one to 
the other is not noticeable, the action of the 
tin strip will remain a mystery. As the op- 
erator has full control of the revolving 
piece, he can make jit obey his coms 
of “slow down,” “reverse” and “speed 
up” almost instantly. 

By staining the stick a mottled color and 
attributing the rotary action to the kind of 
Oriental wood of which the stick is made, 
quite a sensation will be created. The 
rotary action is really due to the vibrations 
given the stick, and the change of rotation 
to the side pressure deadening part of these 
vibrations. 
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Scouts Alield 
(Continued from page 25.) 
review, having chosen “The Gold Hunters” for 
his report. 

Rock Hu, Inp.—A trek cart is being built 
by the Boy Scouts of Rock’ Hill, Ind., and they 
expect to have it in time for the summer camp- 
ing trip. They have already built a log cabin for 
an over-night hike headquarters and will use it 
@ great deal for the summer. At a recent ex- 
hibition of Scout activities they raised $20 with 
which they purchased three Rea Cross outfits, 

Waconer, Oxta.—lIn their Scout headquarters 
the boys of Wagoner, Okla., have a gymnasium 
and a room for manual training, machine and 
electrical experiments. They have also ‘oo 
room, a reading room, and office room. hese 
Scouts are specialized by patrols. They have al- 
ready about twenty-five members, with a mounted 
patrol which has co-operated with the county sev- 
eral times and they are now organizing a fire- 
fighting patrol which they expect to be of service 
to the city department. In addition the Scouts 
have a bank of their own which they run on busi- 
ness-like principles. They also conduct a juvenile 
court which resembles the State court in all re- 

cts except that everyone “fram the judge 

own” is a boy. A 

Bata, Penn.—A new idea was tried out by 
Scout Master Frank H. Sykes at a recent Father 
and Sons’ banquet, held at Bala, Penn. He of- 
fered a gold watch, the gift of a citizen of the 
town, as a prize for the best paper on the subject 
“Father and Son; What They Owe Each Other.” 
The prize was awarded to Alexander H. Holcombe, 
age 14. 3 

St. Louis, Mo.—St. Louis Scouts are now claim- 
ing all sorts of records for speed and accuracy in 
tests taken at a recent mert in Forest Park. Troop 
61, patrol 1, won a beautiful banner for their good 
aE The tests in which they led were forestry, 
water boiling, tent pitching and treasure hunting. 
From the word ‘“‘Go” the boys of this patrol kept 
up remarkably well in speed, bringing in the leaves 
and identifying them in 10 minutes, pitching an 
8 by 10 tent from the very start in 1 minute 
40 seconds, and tracking down the hidden “treas- 
ure” which the youngest member of the patrol 
finally discovered. 

Campen, N. J.—One of the early days of epriag 
Troop 8 of Camden, N. J., hiked to historic Vi 
ley Forge, three miles from their camp. They 
visited Washington’s headquarters, the observat 
tower of Mt. Joy, the monument, the old schoo 
house and, among other interesting places, the 
soda water fountain. The Scout Master am 
mounced a competition in which the boys wrote 
accounts of the expedition. i . 

Graytinc, Micu.—When the Michigan Society 
for the Prevention of Tuberculosis offered one 
month’s services of an expert visiting nurse from 
New York in the 12 counties ranking high in 
the sale of Red Cross seals, the Boy Scouts of 
America in Grayling got out and worked hard, 
and as a result Crawford County ranked ninth 
in the State, and so will have the nurse for a 
month. 

Detroit, Micu.—Their new headquarters were 
taken possession of by the Boy Scouts of the 
Woodmere Troop, Detroit, Mich., after an absence 
of three weeks. The Ladies’ Library Association 
took charge of the entertainment. The Scouts 
assembled with a_roll call at the headquarters, 
which is in the Higgins School, and were wel- 
comed by their Scout Master, Eugene R. Bergeron, 
and the chairman of the Troop Committee, Dr. 
D. B. Downing. The Detroit Field Secretary, Dr. 
J. H. Sowerby, reviewed the history of the troop. 
Second Class badges were given to nine Scouts 
by Dr. Sowerby, who also urged the parents to 
attend the meetings and take an active interest 
in the work. The program closed with the singing 
of “America.” 


SEE SAW ON THE BRINY. 
An artist went to sea to see 
What he could see at sea to draw, 
He only saw what all men see— 
The sea was all the artist saw; 
And when he saw he’d seen the sea, 
Proceeded he the scene to draw. 
And since his scene I’ve often seen, 
e  Il’ve seen the sea the artist saw.—The Scout. 


A PUZZLE RECIPE. 
Take three-sevenths of chicken, 
thirds of cat and one-half of goat. 


two- 
Add 


them together and they form the name of 
a large city (Chicago). 


WEEKS Lb ihe (ALLIS 
Sal COLLEGE-CLUB& FRAT. PINS 








In answering advertisements please 
mention BOYS’ LIFE. 




















“Rode these V. C’s. all last year 
and they’re still as good as new.” 






It’s a very great deal to guarantee an entire 
season’s service, or repairs or replacement, 
free, as we do for 


PENNSYLVANIA 
VACUUM! CUP*TIRES 


But when in almost every case these tires start their 
second season good as new—well, no wonder boys who 
haven’t got them are keeping dealers hustling us to fill orders. 
It’s not only the everlasting service—there’s the Vacuum Cup 
Tread that prevents slipping and makes the tire as puncture- 
proof as tires can be—and the absolutely oilproof quality for 
riding oiled roads without damage—that appeals to boys and 
men alike. 

Single Tube and Clincher types—the tread is red. 

Have you got YOURS yet? If not get your order in Now. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER C0., - JEANNETTE, PA. 































New York Boston Kansas City, Mo. 
NON i 
Chicago Dallas San Francisco 
Wy, St. Paul Detroit Los Angeles 
WS Cleveland Atlanta Seattle 


Minneapolis Pittsburgh Omaha 


An Independent Company with 

an independent selling policy 
For Motorcycles: Oil proof Vacuum Cup Auto- 
mobile tires in Matseapale sizes—guaranteed for 
5,000 miles and average over twice that dis- 
tance—the tires that give the safety and serv- 
ice that strenuous motorcycling demands. .s 
Gray Treads, " 


i 









Stamps, Coins, Etc. 





BE A STAMP DEALER 

Our book ‘“‘How to 

you how to start business for yourself, 

wholesale, selling ages g your friends. We send 
n 





STAMPS. 108 all different. Transvaal, 
Become a Stamp Dealer,’’ tells G. 
Buying B.. 














book and 500 mixed stamps to make 

DEALERS up packets, approval sheets, etc., 50 C. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Leuis, Me. 

STOCK: pte Tit. ™O” Re lous tee Seaeteke nee Aibum & Cate- 

ONLY = fha''bc. “each, 1,000 stamp. hinges | PAYN STAMP CO,, 188 No, Wellmguon 51,108 ANGELES, @A 

50c 10 approval sheets, 2 approval books, STAMP ALBUM with 538 

7 3 mill, scales, stamp album, 1 si, Genuine 

“‘Rare Stamps For Sale.’’ The lot Petails about #2. —_ . ane ( —, - q to 
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Our Lonesome Corner 





Pleasant Correspondence Between Boys of Many States and Countries 


Corner has grown in the last few 
months? As you can see, hundreds 
of boys are enjoying it. Are you? Pick out 
boys with whom you think you would like 
to correspond and send your first letters to 
Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, New Y ork. 
We will forward them for you. Don’t you 
want us to put your name on the list, too, 
stating what your particular hobby is? 
When writing to Scouts living in for- 
eign countries, enclose the letter in an en- 
velope, unsealed, and write on it only the 
name of the boy, and put on it the proper 
postage; enclose that envelope in another 
addressed to the boy, care of Boys’ Lire, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. Letters will 
not be forwarded to foreign cities unless 
the postage is enclosed. 
The names of new Lonesome Corner boys 
are given below: : 
wreak Mixter, Mich. Thos. A. Spencer, N. C. 
Howard Phillips, Del. William errill, Til. 
Albert E. Lormer, O Vance Morris, O. 
Harold Rhode, Penn. Edward Lowe, Me. 2 
Eric Bolin, Sweden. Adrian Demckel, N. Y- 
A. Stork, N. Y. Harry Hanel, N. H. 
Harold D. Pulver, Ct. Wayne Estes, Tenn. c 
Eastman Mills, Tenn. Leonard A. Zirkle, D. C- 
Rea Munnallee, Tex. F. O. Clash, Jr., N. ¥. 
Leo J. McGrath, N. Y. Bromley Wharton, Penn. 
E. M. Schnebly, Colo. Albert E. Smith, Me. 
Frank Stegmaier, Kans. Chester Lee, Mass. 
Radwick Legris, Can. Edward Paine Mass. 
Dee Wilson, Tex. E. E. Ellis, [r., Ill. 
oe Benson, Tex. John Jensen, N. J 
Win. * Youngblood, Tex. Sidney Cooper, N. J. 
Norman York, Tex. Earl C. Perrett, N. Y- 
Raymond Duffy, Ia. Chas. A. Sargent, Mass. 
Marshall Farrier, Tex. Philip Richardson, Ct. 
Troop 17, Birm., Ala Forest Patteson, Va. 
Robt. Agnew. Ross, Tex. Livingston Pierce, N. Y. 
L. Darling Mauer, Tex. Howard I. Comstock, Ct. 
Bradford McGowan, Me. Paul Ritchie, N. J. 
A. J. Dimatteo, O. Earl Babcock, N. Y. 
Glenn Mowery, IIl. Horace Hammond, N. J- 
Norman Blonchard, Can. Paul Mitchell, Cal. i 
Weston Brown, Ohio, wishes to correspond with 
in N ay- 
Sw by Skinner, Ohio, would like to hear from 
re Prout 2. F _—— Mo., is anxious to communi- 
cate with foreign Scouts; particularly boys in Eng- 
la: 


H's: you noticed how the Lonesome 


L. Darling Mauer, Texas, wants to exchange let- 
ters with Scouts in foreign countries, and in 
=. Bufkin, Mississippi, would also like to 
hear from foreign Scouts and boys living in 
‘Western States. , - 

Frank C. Langmeyer, Ohio, believes he has some 
interesting news to tell Scouts living in Canada 
nd England. 
“ Willie Olson, New York; R. J. Blaes, New 
York City; Atherton C. Smith, Massachusetts, and 
Roga Lee, New York, want to exchange interesting 
letters with Scouts in foreign lands. _ 

Murray Rice, Michigan, and Philip Kempster, 
New York City, would like to hear from boys who 
collect stamps. 

Mahlon F. Gage, Vermont, wants to hear from 
Scouts in Germany, France and Holland. 

Harold Davis, New York, wants to hear from 
Scouts living in Central New York. 

Herman Vattes, Vermont, would like to exchange 
letters with Scouts interested in photography. 

Estill Wirtz, Oregon, wants to hear from boys 
living in Southern and Eastern States; also for- 
eign Scouts. : 

Douglas McIntyre, New York, wishes to corre- 
spond with Scouts living in the Gulf States, and 
around the Great Lakes. 

David P. Stillman, Michigan, would like to com- 
municate with Scouts living in big cities. 

Troop No. 1, Crisfield, Md., wants to correspond 
with Troops in the West and Southwest. 

Kenneth W. Osborne, Ohio, is interested in bees, 
and wants to hear from other Scouts who are. 

Wade Libey, Indiana, would like to hear from 
Scouts living in the West and in Alaska. 

Walter Miles, New York, is particularly inter 
ested in California, and wants boys living there to 
write to him. 

Frank Kranner, Vienna, Austria, would like to 
communicate with Scout Masters in this country. 

The Deer and Antelope Patrols of the National 
Union of la Chaux-de-Fonds, Switzerland, wish ‘to 
exchange letters, photographs and postcards with 
Scouts in this country. Address letters to Ernest 
Gallandre, Jr., care of Boys’ Lire. 


Charles Wells, Massachusetts, would like to have 
Texas Scouts write to him. 
Lorrimer Higgins, Massachusetts, wants to hear 
from Scouts oe in Los Angeles. ‘ 
Wandell G. Galloway, Maryland, is interested in 
Scouts of Scotland and Sweden, and would like to 
correspond with them, 
Waldo W. Robbins, Massachusetts, wants to get 
in touch with some Scouts in France. 
The following have sent letters to boys through 
our Lonesome Coener in the past month: 
Albert E. Smith Axel J. Anderson 
Horace Hammond Waldo Robbins 
Bernard S. Mason Herman Gattes 
Willard Atherly Frank Parater 
Mack B. Bishop Eugene E. Ellis, Jr. 
Harold G. Schutt Geo. M. Holt, S. M. 
David Sillman Murray J. Rice 
Estill Wirtz C. Creston Collins 
Ted Swift Norman York 
Joseph Cameron Erwin Weaver 
Bradford McGowan Morris Ritchie 
Alva Magowan Frank Langmeyer 
Wayne Estes Webster Rusk 
Harold C. Washburn Paul Mitchell 
Karl duff Wilbur C. Mundt. 


‘“‘ Boys’. Life’’ Letter Men 


Drawn by Clever Boys 


NSPIRED perhaps by the baseball stories 
which Boy’s Lire has been running 
lately, the author of this clever little sketch, 


acting on the sugges- 

oN tion of making a figure 
ca 

he entitled, “Batter 

Up.” Scout S. F. War- 

ner, of Troop 10, East 

Orange, N. J., is the 

one who did it. His 

ie drawing was one of the 


from the letters of the 
words, Boy’s Lirs, 
drew a little man which 
best of all those sent 
in by the many inter- 
ested Scouts because of 
its careful execution 
and striking resem- 
blance to a real figure. As the “letter 
men” came in from day to day we found 
1¢ was going to be hard to choose the best. 
Almost at the last minute this plump little 
figure arrived, and his 

A humorous outlines gained 

a him just about the highest 

3 place on the list. The artist, 

Jack P. Watson, of Cedar 

Rapids, Ia., shows great 

ingenuity in his manner 

of proportioning and ar- 

ranging the letters and his 

little drawing is worth 


BATTER UP 


studying for hints in these 
matters. Many good draw- 
™~ ings were sent in and we 


wish to commend espe- 
cially the work of the following boy ar- 
tists: Richmond Howell, Russell J. Conn, 
(3); Philip Kempster, (2); Harold G. 
Davis (4); F. Laidlaw. (2); Hubert D. 
Rose, (1); Leo Dickson, (2): Kenneth 
Corbett, (1), and V. O. Park (3). 








** Cinders”’ 


(Continued from page 13.) 
his backward course was doubly so. He 
knew that he was gashing his face and 
elbows cruelly, that his muscles were 
stretched into a constant torment, and that 
in the combined darkness and suffocation 
his head was whirling. And then came 
the horrifying thought that he had ceased 
to make progfess, that he was cramped 


into a position from which he could not 
move — 

Something closed on his legs with a 
grip like a vise. He tried to throw it off, 
but he couldn’t and then he knew that it 
was a pair of hands, that he was being 
pulled from under the edge of the mound 
of death. 

“I knew you would make it, young- 
ster!” cried a hearty voice in his ear, Mr. 
Radcliff’s arm flung itself over his shoul- 
ders, and as he drew in deen breaths of 
invigorating night air he saw the group at 
the jacks sway forward again, once, twice, 
and knew that the weight of the debris 
had been raised again. 

The superintendent dropped to his knees, 
and flashed his torch once more under the 
wreckage. He rose to his feet, and with- 
out a word took Eric’s arm, and stared 
down into his face. When he spoke again, 
his voice was quivering. 

“Do you think you can do it again, my 
boy?” he asked in a tone so low that the 
lad scarcely heard him. 

Eric tried to smile back. 

“Tl do my best, sir.” 

“If you can reach Battles with another 
jack, I think you can get his hands, and 
we'll try a sort of living-chain affair to 
get him out. I would go myself if there 
were any chance at all that I could squeeze 
through. As it is—” 

Eric felt Mr. Radcliff press into his hand 
an electric search-lamp, that had been 
brought from his office, took the extended 
jack held out to him, stooped a second 
time into the rough passage, and saw a 
thin nedle of light go dancing ahead of 


him as he pushed the button of the search? 


lamp. In through the darkness it cut like a 
golden pencil stroke, against the jagged 
bricks, the half-buried jacks, forced into 
the earth by the terrific strain above them, 
and finally at the end of the hazardous 
tunnel it struck the face of a man, stretched 
flat on his breast, and traced out his fea- 
tures one by one, as an artist paints a pic- 
ture on a blank canvas. 

It was the’ gaunt face of “Silent” 
Battles. 

Afterward Eric knew that he was suf- 
fering torture such as comes to few men, 
but there was no hint of it in his face, 
nothing but a grave, self-contained con- 
fidence. He was looking death in the eves 
with the quiet, impersonal curiosity with 
which a surgeon might have surveyed an 
interesting case oh the operating table. 

And there was that in the face which 
drew Eric’s dragging limbs like a strange, 
powerful magnet, which kept him to his 
task foot by foot, and at the last inch by 
inch, until he stretched out his jack, jerked 
it into place, and felt the hand beyond 
close over his. For just an instant he felt 
it tremble with the shock which came from 
the sudden release of the weight on the 
crushed shoulder, and then it steadied In 
a firm clasp, which was not broken again. 

confused murmer was ringing in his 
ears, like the surge of rushing water. de 
knew that presently it would sweep over 
— and buffet him down and. down 
until — 

“They are cheering, my lad! Don’t you 
hear them?” 

The even tones of “Silent” Battles bore 
down through the darkness and ignited 
some last forgotten spark of vitality. Of 
a sudden he knew that the surge, like rtish- 
ing water in his ears, was the encouraging 
shouts of the men at the other end of the 
passage, and that the hands which had 
dragged him to safety before had him fast 
again. 

And now a great gulf of the blessed air 
beat through into his grimed face, he felt 
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, “Been Riding All Day— Not a Bit Tired 
- “My bicycle is equipped with the 


‘ CORBIN, Duplex 


Coaster Brake 


“My feet are at rest half the time 
—they don’t have to follow the 
pedalsin a ceaseless grind. 










“I release the pedals by pressure 
of my feet, sit back and let mo- 
mentum carry me along.” 






** Corbin Control Means 
Safety Assured’’ 
Sold and equipped by 
bicycle and hardware 
dealers everywhere. 


Write for 1914 Catalog 
ne CORBIN 


CREW 
CORPORATION 
The American Hardware 
Corporation, Successors 


213 HIGH STREET 
New Britain, Cona. 
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NEWS, BOYS 


YOU CAN BUY 
A GENUINE 


SCOUT 


CAPE 
FOR $2.0 


Waterproofed like ti.e 
famous FISH BRAND 
SLICKERS. Olive-khaki 
in color, and made just like 
the Cape in the picture, 
with plenty of room. 

The FISH BRAND SCOUT CAPE will 
keep you dry and stand all sorts of roughing it 


in wet weather. 


If you can’t buy it of your dealer we will send 
it to you at the régular price, but buy it of your 


<OWER's dealer if he can show you this 
Sic ceaeal 
7134 BRAY? 


trade mark on the silk label. 
A. J. TOWER Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Wonders Never Cease 
The Newly Perfected Air Rifle 
Shcots Through One-Half Inch Pine 


BENJAMIN 




















The 
gun that 
every boy and 
man is looking for. 
NO MORE REPAIRS. 
NO MORE RUBBER 


Pump Ai 
Gun VALVES. CANNOT GET 
OUT OF ORDER. SIMPLE OF 
CONSTRUCTION. No springs. 
Pump gun using compressed air. Force 
of shot under control. Shoots strong or weak as 
desired. The ideal practice or small game rifle. 
Almost silent when discharged. Uses AIR RIFLE 
SHO’ _ Gun is finely finished. Circulars and in- 
formation sent‘on request. Order from your dealer. 

BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE & MFG. CO. 

615 NorthBroadway, St.Louis, Mo. 





himself being lifted upward and outward, 
saw the racked form of “ Silent” Battles 
pulled to the open with him, and was con- 
scious of a circle of wildly enthusiastic 
men surrounding him, and thumping him 
on the shoulders, and crying all manner of 
foolish things which he could not under- 
stand. 

He knew that one was Dan Reynolds, 
and then, as the mist cleared somewhat, 
that Walter Stelmaszyk was laughing and 
crying alternately at his shoulders. 

It was the last who aroused him. 

“Why, you look as though you had been 
buried in a cinder pit for a month! If your 
name wasn’t Eric Raymond, it might be 
“Cinders’!” 


Merit Badge of Pathfinding 


(Continued from page 15.) 
important, or distinctive, features along 
the route. The Scout who remembers the 
largest number of important features leads 
the party until another Scout beats him at 
the same game. By playing this game 
orally it will have an added value through 
its bearing on Test No. 3, which lays 
especial stress on the Scout’s ability to 
give information. 

We will first pass by Test No. 2, as it 
is self explanatory and can be answered by 
the Scout who has thoroughly studied Test 
No. 1 








BE ABLE TO TELL ABOUT IT. 

Test No. 3 reads as follows: Know the 
general direction and population of the 
five principle neighboring towns and be 
able to give strangers correct directions 
how to reach them. 

The knowledge of the directions of the 
principal towns you will, of course, know 
after perfecting yourself in Test No. 2, 
but in the ability to direct strangers to 
distant points you come to one of the most 
difficult and important branches of Path- 
finding. 

Nothing is more exasperating than to 
ask a country man a question and receive 
an answer that begins in this way. “ Wall— 
yer go down this rud a piece’n then yer 
come t’r rud on yer left, ’n then yer go 
quite a bit further ’n yer come t’r rud on 
yer right, ’n then bymbye yer can see a 
hause offt’er the right,—leastwise yer kin 
ef yer look right smart, ’n then yer go a 
piece further ‘n——!” 

This type of answer is only too common, 
and by asking and answering questions 
with your fellow Scouts you will soon learn 
the correct method of giving information. 

The most important things to remember 
in giving information are, to leave out the 
unimportant things, and to state the neces- 
sary details, clearly and in their correct 
order. 

You can not lay too much stress on this 
part of the test, because nothing is of 
more importance in Pathfinding, or war, 
or business than the ability to answer ques- 
tions and give information quickly and cor- 
rectly, and by learning this lesson when 
you are a Scout you will acquire the habit 
by the time you become a man. 

The “necessary details” consist of an 
accurate approximation of distance, and a 
clear statement of the features along the 
way that can be easily recognized. In 
“civilization” the standard of distance 
should be given in “blocks” or “ squares.” 
In the country the standard is given in miles 
and yards. 

You must always remember, however, 
that your information must always be 
stiited to the intelligence or experience of 
your questioner. 

In judging distance you must depend on 
experience alone. If you have competed 


Camping? 


1ou’ll find your tent and every- 
thing you need in our big catalogue 


No. 516. 

Full of pictures of all the best and 

latest age for camping. You can 

have it ; better send today. 
Boy Scouts 

Your official ‘‘ dog tent’’ is shown 

in this catalogue. 


Gro-B-CARPENTERaCQ! 


411-421 Wells St., Chicago 




















Ends Your Tire 
Troubles. 


_ This famous preparation is 
just what you want to make 
your tires leak-proof. Heals 
punctures instantly while on 
the run and preserves the 
rubber. Actually makes your 
tires give doub service. 


decrease ti 
and to cut out needless delay. 


is the 
guaranteed prep- 
repairmen 


our tires at once 
wi Tire 
Fluid. Put up in we 
self-injector tubes 25c, ea 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY OO., 
Buffalo, N, Y. 








Canoeing —the bulliest sport 

There’s fun and happiness and adventure in 

every stream or lake for you, if you own an 
“ ” 


Cance 


For it will take beer to all of the out-of-the-way places 
—to the best fishin’ and swimmin’ holes—where the 
finest a theprettiest views are found. 
Send for the “Old Town Canoe’”’ catalog—it tells all 


in stock—an agent in your town. 
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The OLIVER 7 


Typewriter No. 





The Stanaard Visibie Writer 


Now the Supreme Achievement 


THIS BRAND NEW OLIVER 
MODEL INSPIRES ALL 


in making this extraordinary announcement 
we realize how the typewriter world has waited 
for what we now give. How typewriter users 
look to us for the first advances and refine- 
ments. Our responsibility has grown with every 
Oliver innovation—visible writing, visible read- 
ing, Printype and our numerous epoch-making 
inventions. 

The No. 7 Model 

Reduces human effort to the minimum. Per- 
forms automatically many operations. 

The new cushioned keyboard, the new anchor 
keys—all the ingenious advances that raise this 
model to the peak of typewriter perfection. 
Less effort required, less attention, less eye- 
Strain. Yet utmost speed and 25 per cent. more 


value! 
17 Cents a Day 

We have applied our popular purchase plan 
to this new Oliver. And we will not increase 
the price one penny. 

Now see this typewriter at any Oliver 
agency. Send for the Oliver No. 7 De Luxe 
Catalog—FREE. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
310 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


N. B. This is the opportunity for Oliver 
Local Agents. Ask for Opportunity Book. 











CAMPING 


Does Your Troop Want to Go This Summer? 
“May I Supply An Outfit?’’ 





1 have a simple plan that enables me to give 
your Troop, either one 9x12, or two 5x7 Khaki- 
colored wall tents with poncho, Scout axes, 
first-aid outfits, etc. In addition the boys in 
your Troop receive com watches, Scout 
axes, Wood’s night electric signal lamps, offi- 
cial camp cooking kits, signal flags, etc. It’s 
not a money-making scheme, but a plan to 
enable Troops to secure with ease, their camp 
outfits. You can do it with one afternoon’s 
work. Nearly seventy Troops have done so in 
the past few weeks. It costs you nothing. All 
you have to do is to get your Scout Master to 
write for particulars, and give me his number. 


GEO. H. NEIDLINGER 
178 N. Arlington Ave. EAST ORANGE, N. J. 











Scout representative wanted in your locality 
to sell h hold dity in self-opening 
box. Selis at sight. Can make $1.00 an hour. 
References required. Send 10c. for sample. 


BOYD, Bloomfield, N. J. 




















on the track in either the sprints or long 
distance runs, you will be already able to 
approximate closely the distances you are 
familiar with. 

in the wilderness, however, you will find 
that a trail always seems longer the tirst 
tame you travel it, and you must make 
ailowances for this fact when giving in- 
formation. The best method of approx- 
imating long distances is by thoroughly 
familiarizing yourself with your own speed 
under all sorts of conditions. This knowl- 
edge will be of inestimable value to you in 
Pathfinding. 

TESTS MEAN MUCH. 

Test No. 4. Know in the country in the 
two mile radius approximately, the number 
of horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs owned on 
five neighboring farms: or in a town must 
know in a haif-mile radius what livery 
stables, garages, and blacksmiths there are. 

Test No. 5. Know the location of the 
nearest meat markets, bakeries, groceries, 
and drug stores. 

These two tests bear especially on your 
possession of practical knowledge and the 
development of your power of observation. 
A wilderness Pathfinder remembers the 
places where wild berries grow abundantly, 
the streams where fish can be caught, the 
mountains where big game congregate, and 
the location of different kinds of trees that 
may be useful in the construction of 
canoes, axe handles, rafts, cabins and 
snowshoes. In the same way the practical 
man in “ civilization” should notice and re- 
member the places where the necessities of 
life can be found. Even if this knowledge 


is seldom of use to the individual, it will 
always be of benefit to strangers, and its 
possession will prove to be one of the many 
ways of —. others. 

Test No. 6, which requires that you know 
the location of the nearest hospitals, fire 
alarm, fire hydrant, police station, doctor, 
telegraph and telephone offices, and rail- 
road stations, is particularly important, for 
with this knowledge and the ability to im- 
part it quickly and accurately, you may be 
able to perform the great service of sav- 
—— and property. 

est No. 7. Know something of the his- 
tory of the place, its principal public build- 
ings, such as town or city hall, postoffice, 
schools, and churches. 

The value of this test is readily under- 
stood. It requires knowledge that every 
public-spirited, patriotic, and _ intelligent 
man must possess. 

THE LAST TEST. 

In the last test, which tells you to enter 
as much of your information as possible 
on a large scale map, you will put to 
its final proof the knowledge you have 
acquired, for, unless you are able to fit the 
details of the locality you have studied in- 
to their proper place in relation with the 
surrounding country you will never become 
a Pathfinder. ' 

If you have enthusiasm, “ stick-to-it-tive- 
ness” and a love for the great outdoor 
world, you will have no great difficulty in 
learning, but the more you know the more 
you will want to know, and, it is when you 
have reached this point, that you have be- 
gun to be a real Pathfinder. 








Peter and the 


Game of War 


(Continued from page 10.) 


The filly laid back her ears and rose like 
a bird, while Peter felt as if he had been 
shot out of a gun. Then the saddle seemed 
to drop swiftly frem under him and he 
wildly pawed the air. Before he could 
realize what had happened he was digging 
his freckled nose into the turf. When the 
dazed young scout staggered to his feet he 
could hear the wise colt scampering back 
to her home and stall. 

However, Peter’s purpose had not been 
knocked out of him. He rubbed his arms 
and legs, wiped his bleeding nose, and con- 
cluded that no bones were broken, Then 
he hobbled along the inside of the fence 
until the road seemed clear of soldiers and 
slowly made his way toward the goal. 

Half an hour jater he was hailed by a 
sentry in front of General Bell’s headquar- 
ters. The Irish regular smiled when, by 
the glow of a lantern, he surveyed the bat- 
jou breathless lad who demanded to see 
the commander of “our army.” He gently 
led Peter by the ear to a tent in front of 
which many officers were standing, all boot- 
ed and spurred. 

“‘Tis an infant’ scout,” reported the 
sentry. “He has important information 
regardin’ th’ movemints of th’ inimy. If 
I don’t conduct him into th’ prisince of th’ 
gineral he’ll be eatin’ me up, he is that war- 
like.” 

Peter applied what was left of his shirt- 
sleeve to that damaged nose of his and 
proudly reflected that his name should lead 
the list of the wounded. He summoned his 
last bit of courage as the general looked 
up from a table covered with maps and 
reports. 

“Please, sir,” gasped Peter, “I’m a 
Johnny Reb, same as you-all, and we want 
to lick the Yanks. Well, I was on the bay 
colt and she ran away with me and took 
me clean over among them Gineral Grant 


sojers. I saw ’em marchin’, thousands of 
‘em, up the old wood-road by old man 
Jenks’ place, and they’re comin’ to gobble 
you up. I come a-tearin’ back to tell 
you, and the colt throwed me over a fence, 
but I hope I didn’t get here too late.” 

The general sat Peter upon his knee 
while he consulted with his staff officers. 
They bent over the maps on the table and 
found the wood-road traced in faint out- 
line. It was marked as overgrown and im- 
passable for large bodies of troops. Peter 
knew better. The map was at fault. The 
general had failed to take this road into 
account. By making use of it, and moving 
soon after midnight, the enemy might be 
able to execute an important turning move- 
ment and win the first point in the two 
days’ game of war. 

“The boy is right,” exclaimed a colonel. 
“If he actually saw a strong force in that 
old road, then we can’t move too:soon to 
checkmate it. We shall have to take the 
youngster’s word for it, because our scouts 
will not report for another hour or two. 
And every minute counts.” 

Peter’s head had fallen against the gen- 
eral’s blouse and he was slipping away into 
dreamland. 

“He is worn out, and no wonder,” soft- 
ly spoke the general. “I'll tuck him in my 
cot and tell the orderly to wake him at 6 
o’clock and give him some breakfast. Then 
he can have a horse and join us in the field. 
He shall ride with me as a personal aide.” 

Hurried orders were sent from the tent 
and silently the men fell into the ranks b 
company, regiment and brigade. And, al- 
though Peter was sleeping too busily to 
know it, it was his work as a scout that 
moved this imposing force to the front 
earlier than had been planned and changed 
the leader’s strategy. 

In the afternoon, when General Bell had 
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successfully turned flank of the column 
sent against him by the wood-road and the 
day’s campaign closed with the blue-shirted 
“Yanks” on the defensive, a weary but 
exceedingly happy lad with a skinned nose 
reined in his cavalry horse and said: 

“You and me was too smart for ’em, 
Gineral. I’ve had the grandest time that 
ever was in the whole world. Even Uncle 
Nat never rode with the staff.” 

“You are a chip of the old block, Peter. 
But we're glad this is only playing at the 
game of war, aren’t we? And the Yanks 
and the Johnny Rebs are marching and ma- 
neuvering under the old flag, your flag 
and mine and your brave old Incle Nat’s. 

“In real dead earnest, I reckon I’m 
mighty glad of it,” was the boy’s staunch 
reply. 








The Other Fellow’s Game 


(Continued from page 8.) 


the fan stood up and shouted through m 
aphoned’ hands, “ Take stock of yourself, 
Tod. Remember this: You're a better 
pitcher than he is a batter.” 

Tod laughed. There was mirth in the 
laugh. The fan was Professor Geelich; 
the cold, distant, self-absorbed Professor 
Geelich, now red-faced, sympathetic and ex- 
cited, cheering the Laurel baseball team. 
The mere idea tickled Tod’s risibilities. 

itched. 
trike!” 

“Bravo!” came the professor’s precise 
accents. “ Most admirable! Now stir your 
emotions, Tod Keith. See how unfair the 
crowd is; hear how it cheats you of your 
rights. Is the stamping fair, or just. or 
sportsmanlike? Assuredly not! Stimu- 
late your anger; rouse yourself one degree 
above your normal, Tod—and pitch!” 

The boy pitched. Whatever emotion the 
speech produced, it at least served its end 
by making Tod utterly deaf to the tramp 
of feet. It had set him thinking; it had 
stopped him from listening. 

“ Strike two!” 

“Q. E. D.,” cheered the professor, as if 
the result were now a foregone conclusion. 
“Tod Keith, you now have confidence. You 
know you can put over the third strike; 
know it absolutely—know it—know it— 
know—” 

Now, anybody will tell you this is no 
way to talk at a ball game. The Western 
fans were jeering openly and stamping their 
feet in great merriment. But out on the 
diamond Tod Keith heard and understood 
what the man was saying, and his nervous- 
ness and numbness of mind and limb were 
shed like garments. He was himself again, 
sane, confident, reasoning just as Professor 
Geelich reasoned. He was confident now. 
And before the steady, dulling, monotonous 
stomping could penetrate to his brain once 
more with its insidious cloying, he pitched. 

It was the third successive strike, and 
the batter fanned for the final out. Laurel 
had won by a score of 5—4 

When the others on the team crowded 
about Tod Keith and congratulated him on 
his nerve in the crisis, the boy: led them 
across the diamond toward first base, where 
they met Professor Geelich, hair mussed, 
hat dented, face flushed and perspiring, but 
looking, withal, extremely pleased. 


‘ Western is very unjust to visiting 
teams,” declared the usually dispassionate 
man. “I trust the opportunity may arise 


to teach them sportsmanship. Why, they 
had the fans deliberately hypnotize you, Mr. 


Keith, with their persistent stamp of feet; : 


hypnotism has its inception, you know, in 
endless repetitions of a motion or a sound, 
which finally lulls the brain into oblivion. 
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It was not till athe ninth that I saw any 
way to aid 

“You stamped in between the others, 
didn’t you, sir” asked Tod. 

“Well, sir, practically that. I borrowed 
a cane from a gentleman next to me and 
endeavored to break the monotony of the 
grinding stamp! stamp! stamp! stamp! 
stamp! with a tap, first light and then 
heavy, upon the back of the seat before me. 
That was when you fanned the first batter 
in the ninth.” 

“And then—what?” asked Tod, vastly 
interested. 

“Then, sir,” admitted Protressor Geelich, 
ruefully, “I hit too hard and broke the 
cane. Dear me! The man I borrowed it 
from was unreasonably incensed. He took 
away the two pieces. So I stood up and 
shouted at you. The idea was the same 
precisely, as when a hypnotist awakens his 
subject by snapping his fingers. By forcing 
you to concentrate upon the task at hand, 
forgetting self, eliminating the possibility 
of defeat from your mind, and otherwise 
employing efficiency principles—” 

“Efficiency!” shouted Tod. “ Why— 
why, Professor Geelich, can you adapt per- 
sonal efficiency to baseball? 

“ Assuredly, Mr. Keith ; you can adapt it 
to any personal activity.” 

“T didn’t know that,” mused Tod. Then 
he looked up with a smile. “I guess,” he 
grinned, “I’m going to like your game, sir 
—meaning efficiency. Anyhow, I’m going to 
learn it, from the Fest rule to the last.” 

“Thanks. Thanks, Mr. Keith. I want 
to master baseball, too. After all, your 
game and my game, if they’re played right, 
serve simply to explain some of the rules 
of the bigger game of life.” 

For a moment they were silent, thinking. 
Then Tod said: 

“Yes, it’s a great game, sir.” 

And Professor Geelich said: 

“Yes, it’s a great game, sir.” 

But neither of them was thinking now 








| of the other fellow’s game. 
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